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Gdurational. 
pisMINGHAM AND MIDLAND INSTITUTE. 





SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 


Visitor—Sir EDWARD ELGAR, Mus.Doc. LL.D. 
Principal—GRANVILLE BANTOCK, M.A. 
Visiting Examiner—H. WALFORD DAVIES, Mus.Doc. 
SESSION 1911-1912. 

The SESSION consists of AUTUMN TERM (September 
18 to December 16), WINTER TERM (January 15 to 
March 30), and SUMMER TERM (April 15 to June 22). 

Instruction in all branches of Music, Students’ Choir 
and Orchestra, Chamber Music, Students’ Rehearsals, 
and Concerts. 

Prospectus and further information may be obtained 
from ALFRED HAYES, Secretary. 





NIVERSITY OF LONDON, UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 


SLADE SCHOOL OF FINE ART. 
Professor—FREDERICK BROWN. 
Assistant Professor—H. TONKS. 
Teacher of Sculpture-HAVARD THOMAS. 
Assistant—W. RUSSELL. 
Assistant Teacher of Painting—P. W. STEER. 
Assistant Teacher of Drawing—D. LEES. 
Lecturer on Anatomy—G. D. THANE, LL.D. F.R.C.8. 
(Professor of Anatomy). 
Lecturer on the History of Art—ROGER E. FRY, B.A. 
Lecturer on Perspective—G. THOMSON. 
(Lectures - noctad branches of Art are also .ey by the Professors 
A gy, and Egyptology.) 
al. piner TERM of the SESSION 1911-12 will BEGIN on MON- 
ctobe: 





ORK in the SCULPTURE STUDIOS under Mr. HAVARD 
THOMAS will BEGIN on OCTOBER 2. 
Residence for Men Students is 4s at  Dakvesslty College Hall, 
Baling (Warden, Kenneth E. Kirk, B.A.), and for Women Students at 
ee pms Place, Gordon Square, W.C. (Principal, Miss 


The Prospectus, containing my particulars of Courses of Study and 
of Pees, is now ready, and be had on application to the under- 
LTER W. SETON, M.A., Secretary. 
niversity College, Suntan! (Gower Street). 


HE UNIVERSITY OF LEEDS. 


PACULTIES OF ARTS (INCLUDING COMMERCE ANC LAW), 
SOIENCE, MEDICINK, AND TECHNOLOGY. 

The a... SESSION will BEGIN on OCTOBER 2. The following 

ne may be had free on application to THE KEGIS- 








and Science. 9. Coal Gas and iy Industries 
: Kchoot of Medicine. and Metallur, 
3. Dental Surgery. 10. Textile Industries. 
law. 11. Tinctorial Chemistry and 


Dyeing. 
12. Leather industries. 
ee) beat , Mochent- 13. Evening Classes. 
cal, and Klectri 14. Extension Lectures. 
& Mining hoe weg 15. Scholarships. 
Iyddon Hall is on for the residence of Men and another Hostel 
for Women Students 


THE | UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD. 


COURSES are pela and DEGREES are awarded in the following 
Faculties : ART PURE SCLENUK, MEDICINE, LAW, APPLIED 
SCIENCE ing, Metallurgy, Mining, and 
Architecture). 


ALL COURSES ARE OPEN TO MEN AND WOMEN 
STUDENTS ALIKE. 
THE SESSION — COMMENCES OCTOBER 4, 1911. 
Somos. anent IPS. 
POST-G DUATE SCHOLARSHIPS are 
PROSPECTOSES: Sy teing, tall information may 
LBBONS, Registrar. 


5, Commerce. 
6 Agriculture. 








aEeancen and 
each year. 
be obtained free from 


Ne BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL AND 
COLLEGE. 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. ) 
nie MEDIOAL SCHOOL is a fully recognized School of the 
suiversit in the Departments of (1) PRELIMINARY SCIENOFS; 
Nea MEDICAL STUDIES; and (3) ADVANCED 
Inthe DEPARTMENT of PRELIMINARY SOIRNORS full and 
PH te Courses of instruction in BIOLOGY, CHEMISTRY, and 
SCs are  siven throughout the year by Lecturers recognized 
=e roved by the University 
ow! LABORAT TORIES neve recently been constructed for 
valet. Public Health, and Physics. Also a New Block of Labora- 
WINTER oe Branch of PATHOLOGY. 
Por s Handben ont ving full i formation, “woly to THE DEAN, 
all infor: on, 
8t. Bartholomew's ‘i tal, E ‘asad 


E PILEPSY. 
(Und COLTHURST HOUSE, WARFORD, ALDERLEY EDGE. 
et the Management of the Committee of the David Lewis Colony.) 
one gr tO BELLSPSY Care, proed Saitahte | Bdncation for BOTS SUB- 
‘urther particulars may 
obtained from Tae DIRECTOR, The Colony, Alderley Edge. 











HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 

a. Mistress. —Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M. i (late Second 
Felix School, Southwold). References: The Principal 

Bedford College: London ; The Master of Peterhouse, Cambridge. 


B 0 VA H U SS &£, 
PORT EYNON, R.8.0., GLAM. 


ey Se HOME SCHOOL, where the 
ughte mtlemen receive a FIRST-CLASS 
MODERN EDUCATION, and are trained to be of use in 
oe om poe 
BACKWARD ‘and DELICATE GIRLS and CHILDREN 
whose Parents are abroad RECEIVE EXCEPTIONAL 


CARE, 
Notably healthy attuntion, HOCKING. Dip. 
88 *, 
PRINCIPALS........ { Mise MITCHELL. 
PROSPECTUS ON APPLICATION. 


EYBRIDGE LADIES’ SCHOOL, SURREY. 

—Conducted hy Miss E. DAWES, M.A. D.Litt. (London). 

The comforts of a refined home. Careful training. Most sueceseful 

methods of ee all the subjects of a sound education. French 

and German oe a speciality. Classics and preparation for 

Bxemisetions § desired. High and most healthy position, large 
grounds 


GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, Tamworth.— 

Training for Home or Colonies. College Farm, 1,000 acres, Vet. 

Science, Smiths’ Work, Carpentry. Riding aad Shooting = Ideal 
open-air life for delicate Boys. Charges Get Pr 


EAFORD LADIES’ COLLEGE, SUSSEX. 
(On the Board of Education's List of Efficient Secondary Schools 
after full inspection.) Large Staff, of whom Three are Graduates. 
Specially built Modern School Premises standing in Four Acres of 
Ground.—Head Mistress, Miss COMFORT. 


HPCCATION (choice of Schools and Tutors 

gratis). Prospectuses of English and Continental Schools, and 

- succerstul Army, Civil Service, and University Tutors, sent (free 

od oa ioe t of requirements by GRIFFI THS, SMITH, 

PowEE L&s mee School Agents (established 1833), 34, Bedford 
Street, Strand, W.C. 


ADAME AUBERT’S AGENCY (Eat. 1880), 
Keith House, 133-135, REGENT STREET, English and 
Foreign Governesses, Lady Professors, Teachers, Ghieunten Com- 
nions, Secretaries, Readers, Introduced for Home and Abroad. 
hools and P with full information, gratis 
on application (personal or by letter), oats requirements. Office 
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of 
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hours, 10-5; Saturdays, 10-1. ‘Tel. 1827 City. 
DUCATION. 
Parents or Guardians desiring gocarate poy to ph telative to 
the CHUICE of SCHOOLS for BOYS or GIRLS o 
UTORS in ow ten or A 


Abroa. d 

areinvited cn Aen or send folly, ceralled particulars to 
. GABBITAS, T & 

ese nearly forty. 3 years: have been closely in touch with the 

eC: 





dvice is given free of charge. 
36, SACK VILL STREET, LONDON, W. 


Should goa, bok by and all interested in the subject 
' ey a book by one who cured himself after suffering 

ye STAMME RING, ITS TREATMENT, and REMINIS. 
ENCES OF A STAMMERER, post free.—B. BEASLEY, Dept. P., 
Tarraugower, Willesden Lane, Brondesbury, N.W. 











Situations Wacant. 
[JNIVERSITY OF MELBOURNE, VICTORIA, 
AUSTRALIA. 


CHAIR OF MENTAL AND MORAL PHILOSOPHY. 
Applications are invited for the above ges ras and should be 
lodged with THE AGENT-GENERAL FOR VICTORIA, Melbourne 
Place, Strand, London, W.C., not tater than SEPTEM BER 30, 1911. 
Salary 8001. per annum together with Life Assurance Premium 601. 
Further information may be obtained upon application to THE 
AGENT-GENERAL at the above address. 


UDLEY TRAINING COLLEGE. 


LECTURER in METHOD REQUIRTD at the above College. 
He must be a Graduate of a Britis A i alo Application Form 
and particulars may be obtained from Mr. J. M. WYNNE, Education 


Offices, Dudley. 
A DMINISTRATIVE we nis OF 


APPOINTMENT oP "DIREOTOR OF EDUCATION. 


The Notts Btontice Cc lications from Graduates 
of Oxford or Cambr or an rote ‘Britien University for the Office 
of DIRECTOR of i UCATION for the Administrative County of 
Nottingham. 














—600l. per annum with the usual allowance for travelling, &. 

Duties.—The general duties pertaining to the office which may be 
modified or reguiated from time to time as occasion may require or the 
Committee may consider necessary. é 

Applications — be sent to me on or before midday on SATURDAY, 
September 30, 1911. They must state e, educational and other 
qualifications oan past and present experience of the applicant. and 
he accompanied by copies of not more than three testimonials of 
recent date. Applicants are also required to fill in . form which they 
can obtain from me, and such form must eir 

Copies of applications must not be sent to pom of the series 
Committee, but selected applicants must repared, on request, to 
eupply: me with at least 25 additional copies for the use of the 

‘ommit 

Canvassing is strictly prohibited. 


H. HAMPTON COPNALL. Ul Clerk of the Committee. 
Shire Hall, Nottingham, August 29, 1911. 








Yearly Subscription, free by post, Inland, 
15s. 3d.; Foreign, 18s. Entered at the New 
York Post Office as Second Class matter. 











GEDBERGH SCHOOL 


The HEAD MASTERSHIP will be VACANT in JANUARY, 1912. 
For p' posvioulars, applications should be made to THE CLERK TO 
THE GOVERNORS, Sedbergh, 8.V., Yorkshire. 


STOCKWELL PRAINING COLLEGE 


The COUNCIL of ine BRITISH “AND FOREIGN SCHOOL 
SOCIETY will anpo! sible, a resident LADY 
PRINCIPAL of STOCK WELT TRAINI ‘a COLLEGK, at a salary of 
4001. per annum, rising to 4501. per annum by biennial additions of 
25l. together with board, rooms, &c. Candidates aypeece University 
Degree (or its equivalent) will, other things being have pre 
ference.—Forms of application may be obtained, = forwarding 
addresse? foolscap envelopes, from the Secretary of the Society, 
whom, at the address given below, applications with printed or a 
written copies of not more than four testimonials (preferably on 
foolscap paper) should be t not later than SEPTEMBER 29. 
Personal canvassing will re the applicant. 

DERCH WILLIAMS, Secretary. 

British and Foreign School Society, 

114, Temple Chambers, London, E.C. 


County OF LONDON. 


a ped hy ipl COUNCIL at an earl foe will proceed 

nprot nt of a full-time PRINCIPA the I NDON 

SouNT COUNCIL CENTRAL SCHOOL OF ARTS “AND CRAFTS, 
SOUTHAMPTON ROW, W.C., at ao annual salury of 1,2002. 

In addition to high qualifications as a practical artist, administra- 
tive and organizing ability is essentivl. ‘The Principal ‘must also be 
in ones with theindustrial application of the work of the School. 

Applications should be made on Form T 1/17, which,can be obtained 

EDUCA FFICER, London County’ Council, Etuca- 

tion Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C.. to whom they must be 
returned not later than 11 a.m. on SATURDAY, October 7, 1911, 
aecompanied by copies of three testimonials of recent date. All com: 
munications on the subject should be marked “ 'T.1—Principalshi 2 
inna particulars of the work of the School and the conditions of 

intment can be obtained on application. 

as. Cael directly or inuirectly, will be a disqualification 


for emplogme 
URENOR GOM ME. Clerk of the Tengen County Council. 
Education Uffices, Victoria Embankment, 
August 9, 1911. 


Gounry OF LONDON. 


The LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL invites epuliostions for the 
position of whole-time TE 4CHFRof SCIENCE anc MATICS 
at the LONDON COUNTY CUUNCIL BRAUFOY INATITUTE, 
PRINCKS ROAD, VAUXHALL, 8.E., at a vo of 1501. a year, 
a hy annual increments of 101. for satisfactory service to 2501. 

Applications should be made on the official Form 1.17, to be 
obtained, together a 1 pertioutags of the appointment, from THE 
EDUCATION OFFICER, London County Council, Education 
Offices, Victoria oot oe ly W.C., to whom they must be returned 
not later than 11 a.m. on MONDAY, September 18, 1911, accompanied 
by copies of three testimonials of recent date. All communications 
on the subject must be endorsed ‘'T'.1,” and a stamped addressed 
foolscap envelope must be enclosed. Canvassing, either directly or 
indirectly, will be held to be a disqualification for employment. 

AURENCE GOMME, Clerk of the London County Council. 
Education Offices, Victoria Fmbankment, W.C. 
September 5, , 1911. 


HE CITY OF LONDON COLLE invite 
applications for the app hee? of anART M a. for the 
Session commencing OCTOBER 2. He will be required to attend on 
three evenings a week and to give instruccion in Freehand and Model 
Drawing, also shading from the cast, and in addition he must be able 
toimpart the Rudiments of Design and be prepared to assist Students 
in the treatment of decorative work in its application to the or; 
and advertisement of commodities. The Salary will be 12s. 6d. 
attendance of about three hours each evening—Applications, aeons 
panied hy copies of not more than three testimonials, to sent to 
the SECRETARY, at White Street, Moorfields, E.C., not later 
than SEPTEMBER 15. 


EST SUFFOLK EDUCATION COMMITTEE 


ASSISTANT ART MASTER. 

WANTED, an ASSISTANT ART MASTER for the SCHOOL OF 
ART, BURY ST. EDMUNDS. The successful candidate will be 
required to coc a Klementary Subjects and devote part of his 
time to private y: 

Preference will be iven to candidates with a shone knowledge 
of one particular craft. Salary will be at the rate of 80/. per annum 
together with travelling (locomotion) expenses, and an allowance 
when out for the night on County duty. 

Applications must be received on or {oe OCTOBER 10, 1911 ona 
specified form which can be obtained from the undersigned. together 
with further particulars, on receipt of a and 
foolscap envelope. 
































RED R. HUGHES, Secretary to the Committee. 
Shire Hall, Bury St. Edmunds. 


Cry AND COUNTY BOROUGH OF 
BELFAST. 


MUNICIPAL TECHNICAL INSTITUTE. 
The LIBRARY AND TECHNICAL INSTRUCTION COMMITTEE 
—? oF am oo. o sition r ASSISTANT ART waster 
ELE ECTION of the SCHOOL OF ART 
MUN WiCIPAL ECHNICAL INSTITUTE, BELFAST. 
Commencing salary 1201. per annum, increasing to 1501. per annum. 
Paiticulars of the duties and conditions of appointment, to- 
gether with forms of application, may be obtained on appl ing, either 
rsonally or by letter, at the Office of the Munici Technical 
Fngtituce, Belfrt ‘th lf ided for the purpose must be 
cations on the srecial form provided fo 
lodged with ol undersigned not S loser than 12 (noon) on WEDNES- 
September 20, 1911. 
Applications should be accompanied by oonies of three recent testi- 
monials (original testimontala must not on ua 
Canvassing will be held to diequality s candies rs 





FORTH, Principal. 
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GLAMORGAN COUNTY COUNCIL. 


EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
APPOINTMENT OF PHYSICAL INSTRUCTOR. 

The EDUCATION COMMITTEE desire to appoint a TRAVEL- 
LING INSTRUCTOR, who must be a Trained Grmnent. to teach 
Ph. bee oy Exercises, Gymnastics, and Drill, in Secondary and Evening 

hools. 


one whole time of the person appointed must be devoted to the 

a = of the Committee, and he sha!l reside where directed by them. 

oni, 1401. per ——-. advancing by 101. per annuum to 1701., with 
travelling n the 





C snvasin 
letter, will 





of members of the C ittee, either 
a a disqualification, and letters —_—s iH 
ti will be considered to have been 
written with their bp and sanction unless they can satisfy 
enforced to the contrary. This condition wilt, be strictly 
cee 
ent patina, accompanied by a statement of the system or systems 
dates are qualified tu teach, their previous teaching experience 
and ages, Lyre d with copies of diplomas, and of not more than 
three recent testimonials, must reach THE CHIEF EDUCATION 
we 35, Park Place, Cardiff, not later than SEPTEMBER 21, 








ENTLEMAN REQUIRED, not over 30, of 
ability and experience, to assist in MUSEUM WORK. Must be 


THE ATHENAUM 
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Cype-Writers, Kr. 


(['YPE-WRITING by an expert TYPIST. 8d. 
a eh pay aorten aaa 2d. per 1,000.—Miss WILLIAMS, 


M*.,,° OF ALL KINDS, 24. per 1,000 words, 
Higher Local Me KING, 24, Porent ond, Kew gra, hue _—" 











VYPE-WRITING.—AUTHORS’ MS. carefully 

TYPED by the Daughter ¥ a well-known Literary Man. Prose, 

} - a — 1 La eee bos .= pag 1.00 wand, paper included. 
arbon es wi —, Pres: 

Buildings, Chancery Lane, #.C ee ne 


——— 


Sales by Auction. 


THE GLEVUM HALL, SOUTHGATE STRepr, 
GLOUCESTER. 
ESSRS. 


BRUTON, KNOWLES & (Co, will 
t SELL by ya a Waeemenas. ZauRaDAL, 
RIDAY, onteNt r 20, 22, ncing at 12 0 lock ‘eaci = 
ay C~ co aarae of the RESIDENC - MIDDLETON HOUSE 
PURTON, ELEY, by order of the Executor of the e late 
JOSEPH BEN NNEPr Esq. (for mane yeas Musical Critic to 
Daily Telegraph), and of No. 90, LON DO: SOLLING Boe Tee, by 
E 
hogany Senate = Clocks eka 
cases — mdale an e hi 
Mahogany, bey and Ua! Bedr A mite a Coe 


te 


dneluig 








YPE-WRITING undertaken by high ly educated 
Women (anions, Tri oe, Gites College, ridge ; lope 
mediate be arts, London rch, Revisi —, Shorthand. — THE 
CAMBRI TYPE WRITING. AGENCY, DUKE STR ERT, 
ADELPHI, W.C. (formerly 10, Duke Street). "Seleghene: 2308 City. 


UTHORS MSS., NOVELS, STORIES, PLAYS, 
ESSAYS, bt 4 WRITTEN with complete accuracy, 9d. 











Vid Musical Instruments—Uld Engravit 
and pe he LR of Celebrated Artistes—a_} a pis he 
Library, &c.—also a Collection of ow Sehoured 2 orting Prints } 
Alken, the Property of Saat. removed from 4 
Stinchcombe Manor, Dursley 

On view TUESDAY, auaiaten 19. 


‘atalogues be had of the Aucti 5 Nr 
| Gloucester: may e Auctioneers, Albion Chambers 














iv liabl ol = e fu ic e e P| 
Arad say eauited, Wy deter Be pee y Nae Oatond cody - a. Sy renhe _ t,t a owe \ [For Magazines, &e., see Dp. 311] 
. ‘ o ° 399 
Situations Wanted. Swi ft B cooks that CGompel 
7OUNG GENTLEMAN desires EVENING 


EMPLOYMENT after 5. Secretarial or Accountancy Work. 
Good Mathematician. Typewriting, &c.— Write L., Grosvenor Library, 
Chapel Street, Belgrave =quare. 


YOUNG LADY, B.A. (Honours), fluent French 
German (Stenographer: Typist), seeks APPOINTMENT 

with Literary Princi 

Secretaryship in Publishin 

Cintra, Sylvan Avenue, Mill 


MIDDLE - AGED, but very ACTIVE 
GENTLEMAN humbly begs for an APPOINTMENT of 
ekind. An ailing wife, the lossof a home and the savings of a 
lifetime, is the cause of my ap iF me Cataloguer in the 
Libraries of the Linnean and Koyal Geographical Societies, it of 
Crawford, St. David's College and Cardiff Central Public Library. 
Thoroughly conversant with English, Zeenee. German, Russian, and 
Swedish, with some knowledge o Latin, and other Scandi- 
naviap and Slavonic languages. “@reat. ph = aud not afraid of 
work.—A. Z., 37, Avenue Road, Forest Gate, Essex. 





1. Research, Translation, or kindred duties. 
House or Private.— Apply JAMES, 
ill, London. 











Miscellaneous. 
TH SECRETARIAL BUREAU, 52a, Conduit 


Street, Bond Street, London, W. Founded 1895. Telephone : 2426 

rrard. Miss PETHERBRIDGE (Nat. Sci Tripos), Official Indexer 
= His Majesty's Government. Employed by the India Office as 
Indexer of the East India Company's Records; the New Edition of 
the ._— Gazetteer of India; Dutch and Portuguese Translator. 
The Drapers’ Company's Records pitgegeed and Arranged. The 
Library of “the R che Hon. W. H. Long, M.P., Catalogued and 
Arranged. The Catal e of the Treasury Library Revised. Indexer 
of the Records of the County Borough of Cardiff, the Minutes of the 
Education Ke gp ned of = Somerset County Council, &c. Seven 
International Congr ported verbatim in En glish, | oy 
German, and Italian. “Mise PRTHERBRIDGS trains from Three 
Six Pupils py sat r for Private Secretarial and Special Indexing 
Work.—THE T HNIQUE OF INDEXING. 2s. 9d. post free 


HE SURREY LITERARY AGENCY.— 
Cond meted by a Practical Author. Manuscripts criticized, 
revised, and 5 Expert advice given. Moderate fees. Write 
| fuil We ulars.—‘‘ Locksley,” Presburg Road, New Malden, 








A DVERTISER recommends for any position of 
trust (Manageress, Matron, Secretary, or Superintendent) a 
WIDOW LADY, capable, Pama trustworthy, ten years’ training 
in aGovernment Department, tall, active, good appearance, and in 
prime of life.—Box 1698, Athenzeum Press, 13, Bream’s Buildings, E.C. 


UBLIC-HOUSE REFORM. — The People’s 

Refreshment House Association, Ltd., 90 Licensed 

Inns. Ask for List and Report. Take uy sc ARES. ¢ per cent paid 
regularly since 1899.—P R. .» Broadw: i 














Authors’ Agents. 


[HE AUTHORS’ ALLIANCE are reed to 
consider and place M&S. for early yn iterary hy 4 
all kinds dealt th by experts who le. put hors’ interest fi 
Twenty years’ experience.—2, Clement's Inn, W.C. 


AUTHOR’S AGENCY. — Established 1879. 

The interests of Authors capably 
MS. placed with Pubiishere aes and Test 

monials on application to Mr. A. M. BURGHES, 34, Paternoster Row. 


UTHORS. —A_ well - known MAGAZINE 

EDITOR and PUBLISHER'S READER offers to advise and 

ie Success secured. — EDITOR, c.o. Rudin’s, 199, 
Tan & 

















Catalogues. 


BoOKS— ALL OUT-OF-PRINT and RARE 
BOOKS on any subject SUPPLIED. The most expert Bookfinder 
extant. Please state wauts and ask for CATALOGUE. I make a 
special feature of exchanging any saleable Books for others selec 
+4 - x! list of 2,000 Books I particularly want 
it free —ED Great Bookshop, phy Bright Street, 
irmingham. a F SSwanbed 25s. each offered : Aldine Poets, Church- 
hill, 3,vols. 1844 ; Chaucer, 6 vols. 1845 or 1852; or 151. for a Set, 53 vols. 





IRST EDITIONS of MODERN AUTHORS, 
uding Dickens, Thackeray, Lever, pingwett s Books illus. 
R. Cruikshank, Phi h, &c. The 


est and choi pepe re 
sent post free o 
ALTER T. SPENCER, ®. lew Oxtor 


z, Rowlandson, Leec 
on Oo! ~~! for Sale = the World. CATA- 
lication. Books Bought.— 
Street, London, W.C. 





A Preliminary Announcement of some Books to be published in the Autum 


BRITISH BATTLES 


By HILAIRE BELLOC 


The British Battles will consist of a number of mon~graphs upon actions in which 


British troops have taken part. 


Each battle will be the subject of a separate booklet 


illustrated with coloured maps, illustrative of the movements described in the text, 
together with a large number of line maps showing the successive details of the action. 
In each case the political circumstances which led to the battle will be explained, next 


the stages leading up to it, lastly the action in detail. 


The first two will be Blenheim 


and Malplaquet, then Tourcoing (with special reference to the Brigade of Guards), and 
Waterloo. 


1 BLENHEIM 
2 MALPLAQUET 


3 TOURCOING 
4 WATERLOO 


Later volumes will deal with Crecy, Poitiers, Corunna, Talaveras, Flodden, The Siege 
of Valenciennes, Vittoria, Toulouse. 


Cloth, 1s. net; 


leather, 2s. net. 


GORDON AT KHARTOUM 


By WILFRID SCAWEN BLUNT 


{| This book follows out the lines of the author’s previous works on Egypt and India, 
consists mainly of a private diary of a very intimate kind, and brings down his narrative 


of events to the end of 1885. 


‘| The present volume is designed especially as an answer to Lord Cromer’s ‘MODERN 
EGYPT’ in so far as it concerned Gordon, and contains several important and hitherto 
unpublished documents throwing new light upon a case of perennial interest. 


15s. net. 


TWO NEW BOOKS 


By FRANCIS GRIERSON 
1 THE HUMOUR OF THE UNDERMAN 


2 LA VIE ET LES 


HOMMES 


3s. Gd. net each. 


THE MASTERY OF LIFE 


By G. T. 


A Review of the history of civilization, based u 


WRENCH 


m direct evidence of the 


products and movements of the peoples of history 
21s. net. 








Please send post-card for full list of Autumn Publications. 


STEPHEN SWIFT & COMPANY, 


LTD. 


10, John Street, Adelphi, London. 
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SECOND EDITION. 


THE LIFE EVERLASTING 


A REALITY OF ROMANCE 


Crown S8vo, 6s. By MARIE CORELLI Crown 8vo, 6s. 


The demand for this book is tremendous, and the First Edition, though of very great size, is exhausted. 


MRS. MAXON PROTESTS 
crown 8vo,6s.5 By ANTHONY HOPE crown avo,és. 


The demand for this book (just published) is also very great. 























GENERAL LITERATURE | FICTION 
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DR. JOHNSON. 


We have met people who can see nothing 
fumny in ‘ Pickwick,’ others who find 
only trivial dullness in Jane Austen; 
others, again, who damn at a venture 
Johnson and all his works because they 
know only that Johnson wrote a dic- 
tioary of English, a thing they neither 
possess nor miss. Conversions in the 
last class, however, are frequently being 
made, just as the public is realizing that 
there are, after all, some excellent tunes 
in classical music. The present specimen 
of “The Regent Library” should en- 
courage “‘the general reader and the 
busy man who can spare but little time to 
devote to books” to take to Johnson, 
discover Boswell’s ‘ Life’ and henceforth 
have at hand a book which can be dipped 
into at leisure with the certainty of 
finding good things. 

The choice of so popular a philosopher 
as Mr. Chesterton to introduce the volume 
will in itself commend it. But we doubt 
if in his fourteen pages of Introduction 
he has realized the audience for which 
the book is designed. Fourteen pages 
are really not enough to exhibit the facts 
of Johnson’s life; summarize his books 
and their worth; and indicate the dis- 
crepancies of thought and action which 





Samuel Johnson. By Alice Meynell and 
G. K. Chesterton. “‘The Regent Library.” 
(Herbert & Daniel.) 


Dr. Johnson, Lexicographer, Scholar, Man 
of Letters. By Alexander Cross. (St. 
Catherine Press. ) 





make up a complicated character typic- 
ally English, one hopes, in courage and 
doggedness, but otherwise far from the 
English ideal. The average Englishman 
is certainly not capable of Johnson’s 
self-imposed penance at Uttoxeter; he 
does not often rise to literary fame after 
starving in a garret, and living on four- 
pence halfpenny a day ; nor has he those 
defects of constitution which made John- 
son melancholy. In ignoring Johnson’s 
early struggles and sufferings Mr. Chester- 
ton surely omits an essential part of the 
picture. The matter and tone of ‘ The 
Vanity of Human Wishes’ happen to 
have suited Johnson’s own life, but they 
might have been alien to his actual ex- 
periences, as they were already prescribed 
by Juvenal, and in Johnson’s day trans- 
lations of the classics were an obvious way 
to repute. ‘ Rasselas’ we cannot regard 
as a work of high merit: the comparison 
with ‘Candide’ is fatal to it. The 
‘ Lives of the Poets ’ Mr. Chesterton appre- 
ciates with due gusto, but we think it a 
pity that he has forgotten those revealing 
political pamphlets, ‘The False Alarm’ 
and ‘ Taxation no Tyranny.’ 


The Introduction has, as might be 
expected, some theses to offer, and some 
exaggerations. Starting with the truism 
**that Samuel Johnson is more vivid to 
us in a book written by another man 
than in any of the books that he wrote 
himself,” we are led on from “‘ this obvious 
fact to its yet more obvious explanation ”’: 


**In Johnson’s books we have Johnson all 
alone, and Johnson had a great dislike of 
being all alone. He had this splendid and 
satisfying trait of the sane man; that he 
knew the one or two points on which he was 
mad. He did not wish his own soul to fill 
the whole sky; he knew that soul had its 
accidents and morbidities; and he liked to 
have it corrected by a varied companionship. 
Standing by itself in the wilderness, his soul 
was reverent, reasonable, rather sad and 
extremely brave. He did not wish this 
spirit to pervade all God’s universe; but 
it was perfectly natural that it should pervade 
all his own books.” 


We confess that we cannot see much 
in all this. The ordinary man, whether 
lamentably sane or brilliantly erratic, 
does not wish “his own soul to fill the 
whole sky,” unless, perhaps, he happens 
to bea popular preacher ; and the ordinary 
man likes company. It is true that he 
does not care to vary it so much as 
Johnson did, and does not, as a rule, 
wait for the other man to speak first, 
a point Johnson emphasized as true con- 
cerning himself. We cannot, however, 
admit that all Johnson’s books are 
uniformly sombre. The characteristic of 
the age was to moralize, to improve and 
enlarge the understanding, which must 
seem a sombre business to present 
students of smartness and light. 


The essential comedy of Johnson’s 
character is discovered in his “ strenuous 
and sincere belief in convention, com 
bined with a huge natural inaptitude for 
observing it.” This statement is, we 
take it, exaggerated on both sides. It 





is followed by some imaginative recon- 
struction of his behaviour :— 


““He would have innocently explained 
that a delicacy towards females is what 
chiefly separates us from barbarians with one 
foot on a lady’s skirt and another through her 
tambour-frame. He would prove that mutual 
concessions are the charm of city life, while 
his huge body blocked the traffic of Fleet 
Street : and he would earnestly demonstrate 
the sophistry of affecting to ignore small 
things, with sweeping gestures that left them 
in fragments all over the drawing-room 
floor.’’,, 


This picture of a rowdy giant lacks evi- 
dence, so far as we are aware. A Duchess 
of Devonshire denounced Johnson as a 
coarse eater, but she did not mention 
that he broke any of her china, which 
would surely have been a fact more 
memorable to her. 

The suggestion that one should be 
cautious about accepting too easily many 
sayings concerning Johnson by his con- 
temporaries and intimates is notable, and 
Sir Walter Raleigh has shown recently 
the distortion due to Boswell. Cowper, 
who had read both Hawkins and Boswell, 
described Johnson and his circle as 
‘*‘ coxcombs.” Mr. Chesterton insists that 
Johnson only “ talked for victory ” when 
the talk became a fight, and his zeal for 
truth is insisted on. This last quality 
no student of Johnson would deny, but 
to say that he always began answering 
graciously and even impartially is too 
much. We must not forget that he was a 
dictator, and dictators have seldom dis- 
tinguished themselves by forbearance. 
In his brilliant circle there were many 
men who could speak well enough, if he 
did not, and surpass him in some corner 
of his vast field of disputation. He had 
to make some answer in order to preserve 
his domination; he spoke in Johnsonese 
when he had time, or could refine on his 
first abrupt remark. But generally there 
was not time, and so we have, apart 
from mere rudeness, frankly recognized 
by all his admirers, keen, concise English 
which is worth a wilderness of ornate 
reflections. There is a great gulf between 
this talk and his characteristic writing, 
nor does Leslie Stephen really bridge it 
over, as he professes to do, in his essay 
in ‘Hours in a Library.’ The reader is 
told by Mr. Chesterton to 


‘“Soet rid of the lazy modern legend that 
whenever Johnson decides he dogmatizes, 
and that whenever he dogmatizes he bullies. 
He must be quit of the commonplace tra- 
dition that when Johnson uses a long word 
he is using @ sort of scholastic incantation 
more or less analogous to a curse.”’ 


Further he is instructed to think of the 
‘* modern leader-writer ” and the “ ramb- 
ling polysyllables of our modern books 
and magazines,” and compare them with 
Johnson. 

Free from the influence of the legend 
and the extraordinary tradition above 
adumbrated, we see no particular ad- 
vantage in discussing the obvious fact 
that the average journalist and popular 
writer of to-day are markedly inferior to 
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Johnson. The very conditions of journal- 
istic life; the zeal for popular success, 
and popular success only; the frequent 
sneers at the academic education of 
which Johnson was so proud; the pre- 
valence of slipshod writing (which may be 
seen in the first sentence we quote above 
concerning Johnson’s clumsiness); the 
absence of any standard either of logic or 
lucidity—all these considerations make 
comparison with a serious and careful 
writer of English futile. 

We prefer to ask why Johnson wrote as 
he did, and why his style is less effective 
than the highly Latinized idiom of Sir 
Thomas Browne, Burke, and Gibbon. 
Now the Introduction makes a useful 
and witty point in explaining that a man 
may be ‘“‘an optimist to his publisher, 
and a pessimist to his wife.” In fact, the 
style is often not the man, and sometimes 
strangely at variance with his natural 
tastes and temperament. But in John- 
son’s case we see in his writing the defects 
of his physical and mental condition. He 
was constitutionally indolent; he did 
not enjoy writing, like the born author ; 
and the spur of social converse was needed 
to quicken his thoughts, to introduce 
“that levity and cheerfulness which dis- 
encumber all minds from awe and soli- 
citude, invite the modest to freedom, 
and exalt the timorous to confidence.” 
The balance of this characteristic dictum 
is mechanical, and it indicates a mind 
which did not move easily or briskly, 
but sought to gain time in leisurely para- 
phrase. There was, too, a desire for the 
truth in exploring regions beyond the 
purview of the ordinary writer and thinker 
of his day. We do not know if the com- 
parison has been made, but it seems to us 
that the same struggle for utterance 
appears in the work of Thucydides, who 
aims designedly at political instruction. 
He, however, can hardly, one thinks, have 
been easy reading to the Athenian of his 
day, and Johnson is at least always clear 
in his meaning. 

In dealing with the substance of John- 
son’s criticisms the Introduction reminds 
us that what seems old-fashioned may 
come into vogue again, with references to 
the “hobble skirt” and Mr. Bernard 
Shaw. Johnson is praised for writing 
of Shakespeare “just as if Shakespeare 
had been a human being.” Nothing, 
however, is said of the wide gulf which 
separates literary criticism in Johnson’s 
day and in our own. Poetry then was 
expected to be moral and improving, and 
judged by that standard; now it is not. 
People do not continue to read Young’s 
‘Night Thoughts’ with fervour, nor do 
they require odes to be didactic. This 
is a commonplace, of course, to students 
of the eighteenth century, but it may 
not be so to the readers of “The 
Regent Library.” Mr. Chesterton’s con- 
clusion as to Johnson’s immortality is 
excellent :— 


“The world will always return to him, 
finest as > returns to Aristotle; because 

e@ also judged all things with a gigantic 
and detached good mm _— 





Johnson introduces his edition of ‘ Samson 
Agonistes’ with an apt reference to Aris- 
totle, but the signs of acquaintance with 
the ‘ Ethics’ or ‘ Poetics’ in the present 
world of writing are not overwhelming. 
Aristotle, alas! was not anxious to say 
a good thing, like Mr. Bernard Shaw. 


The selection of pieces in prose and 
verse is excellent. We are pleased to see 
a fragment from ‘A Journey to the 
Western Isles,’ which Mr. Chesterton 
ignores ; part of the castigation of Soame 
Jenyns’s pretentious ‘Inquiry’; and 
Mrs. Thrale’s reply as well as the harsh 
letter which provoked it, when Johnson 
denounced her as“‘ignominiously married.” 
The selections from the ‘Lives’ are 
compressed by the lack of space—there 
are but two paragraphs from the life of 
Savage—but they are sufficient to show 
the quality of Johnson’s best work. The 
affecting lines on Levitt end the text, 
which is supplemented by a useful but by 
no means perfect ‘ Bibliography.’ All Dr. 
Birkbeck Hill’s editions should have been 
mentioned; the five editions named of 
Boswell’s ‘ Life’ are hardly representative ; 
and there is recent work of importance 
on Mrs. Thrale. 

The essay by Mr. Alexander Cross on 
‘Dr. Johnson, Lexicographer, Scholar, 
Man of Letters,’ was originally a lecture 
delivered before the Parkhead Literary 
Club, and is now “published at the 
request of many friends.’ It supplies 
in thirty-nine pages an admiring summary 
of Johnson’s life and writings, and, 
though not strong on the critical side, 
is good in its selection of characteristic 
anecdote. 

‘London’ is described as an imitation 
of the Second Satire of Juvenal on p. 4, 
and of the Third on p. 20; and there 
is more than one error in the quotation 
from Johnson’s life of Dryden. ‘ Rasselas ’ 
was Mr. Cross’s introduction to Johnson’s 
works, and he regards it as “‘ a wonderful 
production of beauty and power,” and as 
‘* expressed in a style chastened and con- 
densed.” We are even told that “‘ John- 
son had trained himself to condensed 
expression.” The training was certainly 
incomplete. The ‘ Rambler ’ and ‘ Idler ’ 
are “amongst the most delightful brief 
essays in our language. They won their 
way solely by their merits, their lofty tone, 
and their finished and enchanting periods.” 
Brougham, whose name we have not seen 
in literary criticism for years, is produced 
as a guarantee for the merit of the ‘ Lives 
of the Poets.’ ‘‘ Charles Lamb is reported 
to have said wittily that he had been trying 
all his life to like Scotsmen, but had been 
obliged to desist in despair.” The caution 
of this statement is unnecessary, for we 
have the sentiment as printed from Lamb’s 
own pen in his ‘ Essays.’ 

We have quoted enough to show the 
quality of Mr. Cross’s account. With 
Mr. Chesterton’s it might form a text 
to dilate on next week at Lichfield. 
Johnson is an excellent subject to talk 
about, and that talent which was meant 
for disputation will doubtless not be 
wanting. 





Frederick James Furnivall: a Volume 
of Personal Record. (Frowde.) 


No man was ever less like the typical 
Englishman of our writers and carica- 
turists than Dr. Furnivall, yet in no one 
of our time were the qualities, and, ip 
some measure, the defects, of the race 
better exemplified. He is one of the 
figures that the student of the social life 
of the Victorian era will have to reckon 
with, no less for what he was than for what 
he did. For Furnivall was of his period, 
an Englishman of the time of colonial 
expansion, forced on by the imperative 
necessity of doing the work that lay nearest 
to his hand waiting to be done, dismayed 
neither by the magnitude of the task 
nor by his own want of preparation for 
undertaking it. Careless of the feelings 
or conventions of those whose path he 
crossed in the execution of his plans, he 
was full of compassion for the weak and 
the suffering, and ready to spend himself 
to the utmost in their cause—a champion 
to be admired and feared alike by friends 
and foes. He was, like many men of his 
time, a schoolboy up to the day of his 
death ; and his career needs to be viewed in 
the light of ‘ Tom Brown’s Schooldays’ or 
a novel by Charles Kingsley. That he was 
a great scholar was the mere accident of his 
surroundings ; his temperament was that 
of the man of action, far removed from 
the mastering passion for pure learning 
which drives a Casaubon or a Mark 
Pattison. He was, in fact, the typical 
public-school boy of the Arnold tradition, 
and the fact that he was not a public-school 
boy at all, and that he did not come 
under the Arnold influence at Cambridge, 
suggests the question whether that 
tradition was not in the main a symptom 
of a general movement throughout the 
nation, in succession to the Evangelical 
revival of the early years of the century, 
rather than an isolated phenomenon ; and 
whether Furnivall’s elder friends Kingsley 
and Tom Hughes may not have found in 
him sufficient of the type they afterwards 
presented, to crystallize it in their minds. 
The bareheaded vigorous veteran we saW 
but a few months ago was a young man 
up from Cambridge years before ‘ Alton 
Locke’ was written. 


The volume before us, though it is not 
in any sense a life of Dr. Furnivall in the 
ordinary sense of the term, consists of 4 
memoir written by Mr. John Munro, one 
of his latest recruits to the service of the 
many causes in which ‘‘ the Doctor” was 
interested; and a series of personal 
appreciations supplied by all sorts and 
conditions of men and women with 
whom he had come in contact, from am- 
bassadors, novelists, playwrights, an 
professors to tearoom waitresses. The aim 
of all is to preserve some memory of his 
personal influence on them, and to help 
an institution in which he was deeply 
interested. 

Furnivall was a typical Englishman of 
the middle classes. His ancestors wer 
farmers, his grandfather a manufacturel, 
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his father a general practitioner who 
amassed a fortune at Egham, and had 
Shelley for one of his patients. In his 
eighteenth year (1842) he entered at 
Trinity Hall, took his degree in 1846, 
and was called to the bar at Gray’s Inn in 
1849. He intended to practise as a con- 
veyancer; but the sporting and philo- 
logical tastes which his previous career had 
nurtured in him, and the generous impulse 
of youth threw him into the move- 
ment for the amelioration of the people 
that inspired such dissimilar minds as 
those of Disraeli and Kingsley. Soon 
he was so deeply engaged as to revolt 
against the tedious years of waiting in 
chambers for work, and in 1873 he finally 
abandoned a profession which had never 
brought him a competence. 


The passion for sport was at once a sign 
and a cause of his perennial youth. One 
of the contributors to this book tells of his 
riding across country on a visit at the age 
of 83; and he had rowed in a racing four 
a few months earlier through one of the 
severest winter storms we have had on the 
Thames for many years. Rowing was, 
indeed, one of his chief delights from his 
first lessons in 1840 till his death. Mr. 
Munro gives an account of the first wager- 
boat with long outriggers and a twelve- 
inch beam, which was built by him at 
Cambridge. This was in 1845, and a 
similar boat was built on the Thames for 
Newell in his race with Clasper, January 
18th, 1846, when Newell’s victory made 
the new style of boat popular. A generous 
impulse drove Furnivall to share his 
delight with the working-men he was 
teaching, and a succession of working-men’s 
towing clubs was the result. The anoma- 
ious rule of the Amateur Association by 
which a mechanic or labourer could not 
tow as an amateur (unless he were a 
desirable acquisition to a boat, when a 
house-painter, for example, became an 
artist) roused his wrath, and, never 

ving learnt that there is an unwise way of 
doing the right thing, he fiercely attacked 
the rowing authorities and destroyed all 
hope of a reasonable settlement. 

Logic and philanthropy mixed led him 
to found a rowing club for working- 
girls (in 1896), much to the disgust of 
the ladies who had hitherto taken an 
interest in the girls he befriended. Most 
readers of fiction will recall the description 
of the club by a popular novelist: it is 
teprinted in this volume. All who knew 

im are aware that the happiest hours of 
his later life were those spent among the 
young people to whom he was at once 
father and friend. In his earlier youth 
other sports divided his attention, and in 
1842 we hear of him riding a quadricycle 
worked by treadles, called a Corncrake 
from the mournful shrieks of the bearings. 
If he had only thought of applying a few 
drops of oil in the right places, the machine 
would have gone better, and the 
development of cycling might have taken 
Place thirty years earlier. 


In his admirable biography of Dr. 


Furnivall, Mr. Munro shows that he has 
temembered Cromwell’s order to paint the 





warts in his portrait. So far that is 
right, but the painter retains his right of 
treatment ; he is in the nature of the case 
something of a panegyrist ; the warts are 
spots of relief which bring up the colour of 
the flesh—they need not be insisted on as 
deformities. We are led to these remarks 
by Mr. Munro’s treatment of two episodes 
in Dr. Furnivall’s career: his dispute 
with Maurice, and his controversy with 
Swinburne and Halliwell-Phillipps. Mr. 
Munro has recounted them with singular 
accuracy and discretion, but he fails in 
the biographer’s art. It is certainly better 
that the reader should set himself to plead 
the cause of the subject of the biography 
than that he should revolt against 
the biographer’s partiality, but it is the 
duty of the writer to produce this effect 
without taking on himself the office of a 
judge. We all know how difficult it is to 
write fairly of a person for whom we feel 
great affection, and we can sympathize 
with Mr. Munro in his attempt to hide 
none of the weaknesses of his hero. Cer- 
tainly The Atheneum at the time said much 
more severe things of Dr. Furnivall than 
Mr. Munro has allowed himself to feel, 
but we were not writing his biography—we 
were condemning a course of action 
detrimental to the interests of English 
scholarship. 


Apart from these incidents, where his 
fear of partiality has weakened his sense 
of proportion, Mr. Munro has given us 
an account of his hero which, except for 
a few eccentricities like “ remigatory 
excursions,’ any of the veteran writers 
who have contributed to the book might 
have been proud to sign. His account 
of the great work of Dr. Furnivall’s life, 
the Oxford Dictionary, of the Early 
English Text Society, the Chaucer Society, 
his work for Shakespeare, Shelley, Brown- 
ing, Wyclif, and other minor interests, will 
have little that is new for older readers 
of The Atheneum, but will supply a 
timely reminder of his activities. The 
half a hundred appreciations which follow 
are doubly interesting from the personal 
point of view ; they reveal both writer and 
subject. From every country in Europe 
the men who are best qualified to judge 
write, to use Prof. Ker’s words, that they 
may have a place among those who remem- 
ber him, and who would do what they can 
to honour his memory. To detach from 
their place any of the anecdotes they 
tell would be wrong, unless perchance that 
one of Wordsworth coming into Mac- 
millan’s shop at Cambridge with a pirate 
reprint: ‘ All my poems, Mr. Macmillan 
—for three pence!” 

Some mention might have been made 
of the portraits in Trinity Hall by Mr. 
Rothenstein and the National Portrait 
Gallery by Mr. Charles Shannon. There 
is a third, we believe, in University 
College, London. 


A tribute of this kind is not common 
amongst us. It is due to a fortunate 
conjunction of causes of different orders. 
Great foreign scholars were not deceived in 
welcoming him as one of themselves by 
instinct, even though they wondered 





how he managed to do his work correctly 
without having been through a Seminar. 
English scholars of to-day, many of whom 
owe to his incitement their first introduc- 
tion to the learned world, can tell of his 
encouragement of beginners, of his devotion 
to learning and entire absence of any form 
of self-seeking. But these qualities alone 
would not have drawn forth such a chorus 
of loving praise: his essential humanity 
is the quality which moved all who knew 
him. Age ripened and sweetened him. 
His work had not been fruitless: our 
whole early literature had been brought 
within the reach of every one who cared 
for it; his life’s dream of an ideal English 
dictionary was nearing completion ; his 
modest means, which exempted him from 
the responsibilities of the rich, allowed 
him to do the good which lay to hand ; 
the summer months which make our 
libraries a centre of activity for European 
and American scholars, brought him a 
constant succession of inquirers whom 
he could help and stimulate. So the 
kindly wisdom of age brought a tolerance, 
not of bad work, but of inferior ability ; 
and his later years, untroubled by con- 
troversy, saw him happy in the respect of 
all who were competent to pronounce an 
opinion on his work, and the love of all 
who knew him. 








LYRICAL TRANSLATIONS. 


A YEAR ago (Athen., Sept. 3, 1910) we 
noticed at some length a selection of a 
hundred passages of English prose in 
Messrs. Gowans & Gray’s “ Pocket An- 
thologies.”’ It is now in its fourth thou- 
sand, and the success of others of the 
series—the two selections of English 
Lyrical Poems have reached their sixty- 
third and twenty-seventh thousand— 
shows that it is of importance in influ- 
encing public taste. 


The contents of the booklet before us 
are a more difficult matter to select 
than English verse of native growth, 
and the brief Preface is not precise as to 
the limits and intentions of the selector, 
Mr. Adam L. Gowans. It has long been 
his wish to collect ‘‘ certain verse trans- 
lations which seemed to me to deserve 
permanent preservation,” and are natur- 
ally not included in selections rich in 
original poetry. Further we read :— 


‘‘A few quite well-known poems will be 
found in this volume, but I have also 
attempted to rescue from present oblivion, 
and make current once more, some other 
beautiful verses which might be lost sight 
of altogether if they were not kept in print 
and made easily accessible.” 


Paraphrases have been wisely admitted, 
as well as renderings which approach 
the literal—which widens the field vastly ; 
but we are not sure if the pieces presented 
to us are to be regarded as representative 
of the best that can be found. Some living 
bards are included, but copyright has 








Masterpieces of Lyrical Translation. Selected 
by Adam L. Gowans. (Gowans & Gray.) 
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probably excluded others. At any rate, 
Mr. Gowans thinks that every one of his 
pieces as an original poem deserves 
immortality. This seems to us in some 
cases a strange judgment, and, for one 
reason or another, the little book does not 
approach its predecessors in taste. The 
Preface ends by referring to “large 
tracts unexplored’”’—one must, indeed, 
be polyglot to take an equal interest 
in the transmuted stores of the East and 
West, old and new—and asks for further 
renderings which have been neglected. 
Without going very far afield, we can 
discover, not “‘ masterpieces’’ perhaps, 
but poems at least as good as many of 
those before us. 


The standard of translation in the 
hands of those who think it worth doing 
properly has gone up of recent years, 
and the grace and virtuose simplicity of 
Gautier are admirably given in Mr. 
Symons’s ‘ Posthumous Coquetry.’ Mr. 
Newbolt’s imitation from Martial, ** To-day 
my friend is seventy-five,” is perfect in 
tone and phrasing ; and the fetters of the 
sonnet are all to the advantage of Mr. 
Chesterton’s somewhat disorderly fluency 
in his pretty rendering from Du Bellay. 
Mr. Ernest Myers easily surpasses Henry 
Alford (though his flight is much shorter 
—two stanzas instead of a long poem) 
in rendering Bion. Aytoun and Sir 
Theodore Martin in * The Bride of Corinth’ 
do not reach the modern level ; Shelley in 
the Chorus of Archangels from ‘ Faust’ 
is a very different affair. Mr. Robert 
Bridges and Mr. Austin Dobson show 
themselves masters of the clear-cut cameo; 
but where, we may ask, is the deft hand 
of Mr. Gosse? where is Calverley (he 
surely must have been excluded by copy- 
right) and where is Mr. Andrew Lang ? 
We mentioned awhile since his ** Tears for 
my lady dead—Heliodore!” It should 
no more be forgotten in any attempt to 
represent the Greek Anthology than Cory’s 
* Heraclitus’ (p. 29). That fine field for 
the translator is, further, very inadequately 
represented by the versions which are 
printed here. A host of scholars have 
given us of their best in this way. Per- 
haps Shelley’s rendering of the divine 
epigram of Plato is omitted as too well 
known, but Meleager might have supplied 
a charm new to many. He attracted the 
attention of Walter Headlam for years, 
and that fine master of epigram showed in 
* A Book of Greek Verse ’ (1907) what the 
modern can do to render the ancient. 
Incidentally, Headlam included in his 
book one famous song which Mr. Gowans 
has neglected, Campbell’s ‘ Hybrias the 
Cretan,’ 


“because it is among the very few transla- 
tions from the Greek which wholly satisfy 
my own ideal; it is faithful both to letter 
and spirit, and it is a real organic song.” 


That is high praise from a judge not easy 
to please. We donot think the two blank- 
verse fragments given from Rogers even 
notable, much less immortal. A dozen 
other writers have made more of the 


Horace’s Odes are represented by 
Cowley’s and Milton’s renderings of I. 5, 
Cowper’s and Mr. William Watson’s 
of. 1[. 10, and Johnsons’ of IV. 7. To 
these should certainly be added Dryden’s 
version of III. 29, which has all his manly 
vigour, and was a favourite with Thacke- 
ray. Calverley and Mr. Dobson occur 
to the mind inevitably in this connexion, 
and, if John Conington was no poet, he 
certainly had at his best the neat and 
sufficing brevity of Horace. In contest 
with Mr. Watson, Cowper is vanquished. 
Such lines as 


The well-inform’d philosopher 
Rejoices with an wholesome fear 


lack the lyric quality altogether. But 
Cowper has done a fine thing from the 
Greek of Julianus, which does deserve 
rescue from comparative oblivion. Is 
not this more memorable than all the 
commonplaces of Horace’s  timorous 
wisdom ? 
A Spartan, his companion slain, 
Alone from battle fled ; 
His mother, kindling with disdain 
That she had borne him, struck him dead ; 


For courage, and not birth alone, 
In Sparta, testifies a son! 


Heine is a notorious stumbling - block 
for the translator, and the perversions of 
him perpetrated in print are enough 
to make his ghost hate the English 
worse than ever; but surely some 
renderings were worth inclusion, such 
as that of the poem to his Mistress 
(‘ Lyric Intermezzo,’ 24) in the ‘ London 
Lyrics ’ of Locker-Lampson. 

“A Persian Song’ from Hafiz, by Sir 
William Jones, is familiar to few, and the 
right sort of thing for inclusion here. It 
suggests the gathering of much more 
from the East with all its lore of mystic 
love. Longfellow, too, deserves three 
pieces, for he is an excellent translator. 
He has been wrongly credited with an 
admirable version from Uhland by Sarah 
Austin, 


Many a year is in its grave 
Since I cross’d this restless wave, 


which has been put into Latin in ‘ Sabrinz 
Corolla’ and in Jebb’s ‘ Translations.’ 
Roscommon, ‘On the Last Judgment’ 
from the ‘ Dies Ire,’ Mr. Gowans describes 
in his notes as “* perhaps the finest trans- 
lation in the book.” It is majestic, but 
unequal, and several other versions of the 
Latin are pretty near it in merit. If 
this poem was included, we might have 
expected to find Dryden’s ‘ Veni, Creator 
Spiritus.’ ‘The Dying Christian to his 
Soul,’ Pope’s weak paraphrase of Hadrian 
with an admixture of Sappho and Flat- 
man, we donot miss. It is the sort of poem 
which may be left to the anthologist who 
leans on tradition, and takes anything 
that a man of note in poetry has done. 
The real poet is busy with his own 
flowers, and what he steals takes his per- 
sonal impress. A volume of hymns and 
religious pieces alone might be made out 
of translations, and perhaps we shall have 
one in this series, which has already 
provided “one hundred poems on the 





Greek drama. 


great problems of existence.” 


Du Maurier’s poem, headed ‘ Der Tod 
als Freund,’ and taken from the French 
of Madame Necker, is new to us, and 
deserves, as the notes say, to be more 
widely known. The same author made, 
we think, a pretty paraphrase out of 
Léon Montenacken’s 

La vie est vaine : 

Un peu d’amour, 

Un peu de haine...... 

Et puis — bon jour! 
More than one hand has tried this gem of 
two stanzas, but its native conciseness 
is beyond the strict translator in English, 
Mr. Watson ends the little book with his 
dignified version of Horace, and the words: 


For once be wise with coward’s lore, 
And timely reef thy sails. 


We are prepared to maintain the right of 
many more poems to a place in this 
collection, but we should have reefed 
our sails before if we had realized that 
there are only thirty-four pieces here in 
all. An anthology so brief as that cannot 
hope to be representative. The collector 
should add twice as much again, and, if 
he wants his book to be read and re-read, 
supply an Index of First Lines, or at least 
number his pieces, as there is no table of 
contents. 








Some Records of the Grasmere Sports. 
By Hugh W. Machell. (Thurnam & 
Sons.) 


Mr. Macuett has done good service in 
publishing the records of the Grasmere 
Sports, so far as they are obtainable. 
There are many who will be glad to have 
this memento of a meeting unique 
character and interest. Numerous photo- 
graphs, and the lists of winners and com- 
petitors, perpetuate the memory of the 
gentry of Cumberland and Westmorland 
who have helped to make the Grasmere 
gathering famous, as well as of the 
redoubtable champions of the dales. 
Here we may see Lowden locked in Stead- 
man’s mighty “ hold,” or Steadman him- 
self in the act of being thrown by Hex- 
ham Clarke. The mantle of these giants 
has fallen upon Bowman and Studholme. 
But though to the true denizens of the 
dales wrestling, and heavy-weight wrestling 
especially, supply the chief interest of the 
meeting, there are records also to be made 
of the guides’ races to the summit of 
Butter Crag and back; of pole-leaping, 
running, jumping; and above all of the 
Hound-Trail. For there are famous dogs 
as well as famous men, and the registra- 
tion of their feats may perhaps be sal 
to be of even greater utility. 


The extraordinary beauty of the scene 
in which these contests take place might 
be excuse enough, if excuse were wanting, 
for the pictures in this book. They serve 
to remind us, too, of the change which 
has taken place in it. The Sports are no 


longer held in the Pavement End Field 
where many first made our acquaintance 
with them. But the change is wholly 





good. Both in point of convenience an! 
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accommodation, and for viewing the 
Guides’ Race and Hound-Trail, which are 
after all, the chief attractions for the 
visitor, the present site is unquestionably 
better than the old, however much senti- 
ment might urge us to think otherwise. 
There was, of course, a fascination about 
the simple county gathering, as it used 
to be, with a ring of forms and a pent- 
house for the grand stand; a dash of 
fresh tar upon the grey-green walls of the 
field to guide the crowd through the gate ; 
and the simple check-system of stamping 
the wrist of those who paid with a mark 
of aniline dye, so that they might come 
and go at will without paying more than 
once. Such a meeting was more in keep- 
ing with those described by Christopher 
North, to whose patronage and example 
the wrestling at Ambleside owed its 
popularity. For “the girt Perfessor” 
was always ready not only to present a 
champion belt for the wrestlers, but 
even to try a fall with the winner. After 
his departure, the Ring at the Winder- 
mere Ferry seems to have resumed its 
position as the most popular meeting of 
the county, a regatta there forming the 
natural accompaniment of the “wrustling.”’ 
But Grasmere has now completely usurped 
the place of the Ferry, Ambleside, and 
“ lile Oolverston.” 


The records printed by the author 
go back only as far as 1852. But it is 
possible that further facts may come to 
light, and indeed they may be elicited by 
Mr. Machell’s pioneer work. One thing 
at least is certain—the Grasmere meeting 
did not create the taste for running and 
wrestling in the competitors, but only gives 
expression to an innate love of these 
sports, which burns, and has burnt for 
generations, in the breasts of the dales- 
men. On many a remote farmstead in the 
lonely valleys you may still see the 
miners or farmers “ wrustling ” by their 
cottages on a Sunday afternoon. Canon 
Rawnsley informs us, in his excellent 
brief ‘ Foreword,’ that so long ago as 
1656 the associated ministers of the 
churches of Cumberland and Westmor- 
land issued a manifesto suspending from 
the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper 

all scandalous persons that shall upon 
the Lord’s Day are any wrestling.” 
There are, indeed, those who regret 
that the period of money prizes has 
arrived, and the days when “ yan nobbut 
wrustled for a bit o’ leather strap” are 
gone. But though this is, in these times, 
the necessary result of greater organiza- 
tion, it is not to be supposed that the 
modern development of the Grasmere 
Sports is responsible for the rise of that 
meanest form of unsportsmanlike pot- 
hunting _known as “ barneying.” For 

barneying,” the system by which two 
athletes arrange beforehand who is to 
win, was known in Christopher North’s 
time. It is the excellent aim of the asso- 
clations which organize and direct the 
Grasmere Sports to stamp out this odious 
Practice. When we hear grumbles at 

over-organization,” it is well to re- 
member how important is the work 





which has been accomplished by the 
example and firmness of these associations 
in the direction of removing this blot from 
the ’scutcheon of Northern athletics. 


We like to think of fair play as typically 
English, but there is evidence of arrange- 
ment of results much earlier than Chris- 
topher North’sday, as above mentioned. 
Mr. Aleck Abrahams in Notes and Queries, 
June 10th of this year, refers to No. 449 
of The Spectator, which mentions a con- 
versation between two masters of the 
broad sword agreeing to quarrel and 
arranging who should give or receive cuts. 








NEW NOVELS. 


There was a Widow. By Mary E. Mann. 
(Methuen & Co.) 


Mrs. Mann is always a charming writer, 
investing even the commonest of plots 
with an atmosphere of sympathy. The 
corpus of her work entitles her to take 
dignified rank among the novelists of our 
day, and it is doubtful if there is any 
woman at present writing fiction who 
stands higher. Her latest book has a very 
ordinary plot, but is redeemed by its 
handling. A young widow finds herself 
left with three small children to poverty 
and a hopeless outlook. The story relates 
her experiences among her relations and 
acquaintances in a small provincial town, 
and her subsequent history on the way to 
a second marriage. The reader’s only 
trouble will be that Julia, admirably 
drawn, is as stupid and as insensitive 
as a conscientious cow. There are such 
women, and Mrs. Mann has pictured 
this one to a marvel. But it withers the 
romantic interest to feel that it could not 
in the end really have mattered whom 
Julia married. She is as impressionable, 
and also as volatile and accommodating, 
as her own children. These qualities 
in her character will not, however, militate 
against the reader’s enjoyment of an 
excellent novel. 





Fox Farm. By Warwick 
(Cassell & Co.) 


Osviousty Mr. Deeping drew the original 
inspiration of his medizval romances 
from Mr. Maurice Hewlett. We fear 
that he is not yet quite emancipated. 
It seemed as if he had found himself 
and his own measure lately, but in the 
present novel he passes under the old 
influence again; or at least he appears 
to us to do so. 

The opening of ‘ Fox Farm’ is admir- 
able ; the descriptions are good, and the 
characters alive. We get a real picture of 
a country - side, fresh and vivid. Soon 
the pastoral exhibits the symptoms 
of ironic tragedy, but even then we 
are kept interested and appreciative. 
It is only after a certain point, two-thirds 
through the book, that we begin to see 


Deeping. 


of three books seems to have impressed 
Mr. Deeping as much as did those earlier 
medieval fantasies. At any rate, Fal- 
coner, the blind hero of this novel, takes 
the road like any tinker gipsy, and spouts 
philosophy into the bargain. We should 
have preferred to see Mr. Deeping work 
out his own salvation, for he is quite able 
to do so; but all the same ‘ Fox Farm’ 
is a very enjoyable story. 


Mrs. Maxon Protests. 
(Methuen & Co.) 


Tue stormy story of the lady of the title 
starts with that now ancient protest of 
childless wives, that incompatibility of 
temper should be considered to furnish 
sufficient reason for dissolution of marriage. 
Her determination to act upon her belief 
leads her to leave the shelter of her 
husband’s roof for that of friends of “ ad- 
vanced ” views on sociological problems. 
Very cleverly does the author emphasize 
the common behaviour of such people, who, 
while always talking and writing about 
Society with a capital letter, are not pre- 
pared to forgo any whim of their own for 
the sake of it. 


Having imbibed some “ ideas,” the 
lady makes a second essay in double 
harness, adopting a tone highly moral 
from the individualistic standpoint, though 
highly immoral as viewed by conventional 
society. Conventionality having _ re- 
claimed the manly product of middle- 
class suburbia with whom she has been 
living, the heroine is again very much 
at a loose end, and endeavours to attach 
herself elsewhere. Her next search after 
matrimony teaches her that an officer 
and a gentleman may admire her up to the 
point where his distraction involves her 
introduction into the regiment. But at 
this point the well-being of those under 
him holds him firm, and his own desire is 
thrown overboard. 

Finally, the lady, having been divorced, 
is left in the arms of a Roman Catholic 
gentleman, and we are led to believe that 
his religion is sacrificed to his desire to wed 
her. 

Lest our brief description should deter 
any reader, we hasten to say that cynicism 
is by no means the dominant note in the 
book. Rather we credit Anthony Hope 
with a genuine attempt to tackle the pro- 
blems of the day. Sentiment, however, 
intrudes in the shape of fairy tales read 
aloud to children for the sake of their 
moral effect on elder people. 


By Anthony Hope. 


The Dempsey Diamonds. By Allen Arnot. 


(John Lane.) 


JEWEL romances are usually accompanied 
by the elements of mischief and mystery, 
for which, even without the indication 
of the title, the opening chapters of this 
story prepare the reader. There are the 





the hand of Mr. Hewlett’s disciple. The 
vagabond philosopher who was the hero 


storm-swept family mansion; the elderly 
spinster’s dying bequest of 30,0001. worth 
9 
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of diamonds, to be conveyed with an 
unsigned letter; and the death of the 
recipient in the act of reading it; yet, 
the story differs from most of its sort, 
because neither its events nor characters 
seem glaringly impossible. Yet the author 
is so unusually successful in unfolding a 
situation that its results seem rarely a 
foregone conclusion. This is a strong 
point in a novel of this description, but 
the trick of subdividing chapters four, 
five, and even six times, switching off 
from one scene to another connected by an 
actual word—or sense of the word— 
is irritating, and leaves an impression of 
weakness in technique. 

The trials and troubles which attend the 
country practitioner are described as from 
the inside ; but his womenfolk, with their 
petty weekday economies and flowered- 
silk Sunday splendour seem to belong to 
past days. Not so the golf maniac, whose 
insanity off the links leads him to sign a 
document unread. The rabid golfer is 
still fair game for ridicule. 


Anthea’s Guest. By Mrs. Alfred Sidg- 
wick. (Methuen & Co.) 


In Anthea’s guest Mrs. Sidgwick has 
presented one of the most notable minxes 
since the creation of Mrs. Rawdon Crawley. 
Lydia Jordan is greedy, unscrupulous, and 
desperately deceitful; she is, moreover, 
dangerously attractive to all sorts of 
men, and sharp-witted enough to make the 
most of her advantages. The havoc 
she plays among a set of pleasant, well- 
bred county people would seem almost in- 
credible but for the author’s signal 
ability, reinforced by her unfailing sense 
of humour and subtle characterization. 
By the time the penultimate chapter is 
reached Lydia has succeeded in sup- 
planting and rendering homeless the girl 
to whose generosity she owes everything ; 
and even Anthea’s rescue by a lover from 
an impossible situation hardly reconciles us 
to the triumph of the minx. However that 
may be, the close is convincing, and what 
in all likelihood would have happened in 
real life. All the minor characters are 
as admirably drawn as the principals, and 
there is not a dull page in the book. 


The First Born. By R. Murray Gilchrist. 
(Werner Laurie.) 


A FIRST-HAND knowledge of the characters 
introduced has evidently gone to the 
making of this book. To any one who 
has known the type, the presentment of the 
stiff-backed, masterful farmer-squire, whose 
creed is fulfilled in handing on the land 
in the direct line, is vivid and poignant. 
Noless veracious is the process of soften- 
ing he undergoes until the harsh ruler has 
become the doting grandparent, lavishing 
on the second generation the affection 
denied to the first. 

We leave to our readers the gradual 
changes which lead to the instalment as 
heir of the illegitimate first-born. Old 


manners and customs are well set forth, 
and readers will note the use made of 
kecksies, which were discussed in our 
columns so recently as last week. 








LOCAL HISTORY AND TOURING. 


CaRoL CHRISTIE’S modest little volume 
Ferryknoll—with the further explanatory 
title of Walberswick Notes (St. Catherine 
Press)—merits attention in that it con- 
stitutes a cogent plea for the hard case of 
the ‘oldest inhabitant.’”” This generally 
abstract personality has for many years 
been a byword. Guide-books have rained 
ridicule upon him or her, and the intelligent 
tourist has, in consequence perhaps, missed 
more than a little, for garrulity often 
involves humour of an absorbing kind. 
It is, however, to an ‘ oldest inhabitant ”’ 
—one ‘Mrs. L.,” and a living actuality, 
as the present writer can from fortunate 
experience asseverate—that this book owes 
its chief fascination. 


“Mrs. L.”” would hardly be possible out of 
Suffolk. There she fits naturally into the 
general scheme of things, and her sayings 
illustrative of many topics, ranging from 
local legend to modern politics, deserve to 
be cherished by all who can appreciate 
whole-hearted comment (not to say criticism) 
untainted by shibboleths. ‘Mrs. L.” is 
@ past mistress of the art of the perversion 
of language, an art still practised with a 
perseverance amounting to conscientiousness 
in Suffolk’s remoter regions. ‘* The air was 
so embracing at Walberswyck,” we are told, 
“‘and then she had seen some stranglers 
about that morning.” 

Her views on the Boer War were at once 
novel and penetrating :— 


“There! A wunnerful numerous people, them 
Bores! Wunnerful numerous; they do say as how 
they shoot with bows and arrows!” 


Local tradition asserts that ‘Mrs. L.”’ 
added furthermore these solemn words, 
‘** And our pore fellers hev on’y got guns ”’ ; 
but Carol Christie, doubtless loath to 
“stagger humanity,” has omitted this 
master touch. 

In the summing-up by “ Mrs. L.”’ of the 
(comparatively) recent political situation 
it is probable that no one will experience 
keener delight than the gentlemen who are 
trounced as follows :— 


‘** Now what do you think of that there Lawyer 
George and all hisdoin’s? Id like to get the King 
and rlymint in this room—Id give them a 
“ Budgin’”! Id like to knock his little old hid off. 
Him and that old Squires’ (Asquith).” 


But “ Mrs. L.’s ’’ remarks are not confined 
to controversy. She tells of bygone Walbers- 
wick, its legends and superstitions of the 
‘““man’”’ who “lived at Dingle Farm, and 
he was a wery wicked man, yet he used to 
prophesy all mander of things’’; of a 
mysterious race of local ‘ cannibals,’ of 
whom it is said that they “never go to 
Church and work in their gardens on Sun- 
day,” with the additional cut that ‘‘ they eat 
each other and anything else they can find ”’ ; 
and of the awful ‘‘Somethin’s’’ that 
haunt the village street after nightfall. 


Now that Walberswick, not content with 
its fame as an “art-centre,’’ is rapidly 
developing into a prosperous fishing port, 
likely at no distant time, with dredged and 
widened river, to rival its firmly established 
neighbours Lowestoft and Yarmouth, it is 





scarcely to be hoped that the old-world 
spell will long remain. The disturbance of 





ancient landmarks, rendered necessary by 
docks, quays, and other marks of progress, 
involves inevitably the ultimate stifling 
of local tradition. The generation is not 
far off to whom ‘‘ Deadman’s Corner” 
will be but a name, and “ Tinker’s Barn” 
a memory (if, indeed, name and memory 
survive); while the ‘‘Somethin’s” and 
kindred apparitions will fade away before 
the blasts of latter-day practicality. 


The author has done well, therefore, in 
preserving something of the peculiar flavour 
of this once-decayed seaport, so that those 
who are destined to know it only in its future 
material prosperity may realize, in part at 
least, what has gone before. 


The book is one to be read with pleasure 
as well for its humours as for the author’s 
keen sense of atmosphere and the pictur- 
esque. Her style is at times open to cavil. 
Her sentences are not seldom ragged. 
There is, however, unmistakable zest in the 
writing, and, when all is said, some technical 
shortcoming, together with an abnormal 
number of misprints, may be forgiven for the 
sake of ‘Mrs. L.” The local verse, too, is 
decidedly attractive. 


The Undercliff of the Isle of Wight: Past 
and Present. By John L. Whitehead. 
(Simpkin, Marshall & Co.)—Dr. Whitehead, 
a well-known physician in the Isle of Wight, 
has here brought together an abundant store 
of information, both ancient and modern, 
concerning the Undercliff. It is in the main 
a reproduction of some “‘ Notes by the Way ”’ 
which have appeared during the past five 
years in the local press. There is a good 
deal of gossip and tradition, interwoven with 
solid facts and genealogical lore, with respect 
to Bonchurch, Ventnor, Appuldurcombe, 
Steephill, St. Lawrence, hitwell, and 
Niton, and the whole is fairly well illustrated. 
A, friend has supplied a great number of 
brief extracts from the rolls and general 
muniments of the Public Record Office, 
and it is good to have these in print, although 
they are loosely put together in a somewhat 
uninteresting style. Indeed, lack of system 
and poor arrangement are distinct draw- 
—— to the usefulness of the book as a 
whole. 


On one special point, and one of great 
moment, Dr. Whitehead is an unrivalled 
authority. The exceptionally healthy 
climate of the island and the long life of 
many of the inhabitants were extolled as 
long ago as 1730, and more than sixty years 
have gone by since Sir James Clark drew 
attention to the great value of the Under- 
cliff as a health-resort. During the last 
few years there has been a certain reaction, 
and the fashion of sending some classes 
of invalids to this reign has somewhat 
waned. Dr. Whitehead’s chapter on ‘ The 
Meteorological Aspects of the Undercliff’ 
ought to reassure all sceptics concerning 
the exceptional nature of the climate; for 
it is based on the returns of the mean annual 
temperature from 1840 up to 1909. 


The Motor Routes of England (Western 
Section). Illustrated in Colour, and de- 
scribed, by Gordon Home, assisted by 
Charles H. Ashdown. (A. & C. Black.)—We 
are not surprised to learn that there have 
been many inquiries for this new volume 
of ‘The Motor Routes of England.’ It 
has several valuable features which distin- 
guish it from other motoring guides. Not 
the least of these is the fact that it forms 
a delightful piece of reading, being a pleasant, 
informing, and companionable book for 
any traveller, and, indeed, for the stay-at- 
home lover of England, though he had never 
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set foot in a motor-car. Motoring guides 
there are which take account only of road 
surfaces, gradients, and hotels, as though 
touring were @ pastime in which men’s 
minds were concentrated exclusively upon 
speed, tyre-wear, meals, and sleep. This is 
not at all that kind of book. It shows ample 
recognition of the fact that motoring has 
now become a serviceable and agreeable 
means to various good ends, and that 
it is not an end in itself. 

From London and St. Albans the author 
gives us his guidance, through Lichfield, 
Shrewsbury, and Chester, to Carnarvon, and 
down the Welsh coast to Pembroke. He 
makes clear a variety of routes, embrac- 
ing many of the beauties of Wales and 
Western England, before bringing us back 
to London by way of Gloucester and Oxford. 
The book deals admirably with the scenery 
and objects of historic and archeological 
interest encountered in the West, and it has 
some effective pictures in colour of such 
laces as Bettws-y-Coed, Shrewsbury, 
Richfield, and Oxford. The “ town plans” 
given are admirably explanatory, and the 
keenest and most exacting motor-car driver 
could hardly claim, as such, that his par- 
ticular interests were neglected. The routes 
are well explained from the motorist’s 
standpoint, apart from the description for 
his companions who have not the care 
of the car in their hands. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


THE intelligent reading of history will 
be much advanced by Philips’ New Historical 
Atlas for Students, prepared by Mr. Ramsay 
Muir, Professor of Modern History in the 
University of Liverpool (Philip & Son). A 
book of the sort has long been in demand. 
Prof. Ramsay Muir’s plates are compre- 
hensive, since they begin with Europe on 
the eve of the barbarian irruption (circa 
395 a.D.), and end with the recent colonial 
expansion of the Powers. The physical 
maps, placed in proximity to the political, 
are especially to be commended, since they 
will give learners a clearer idea than they 
ean readily obtain elsewhere of what is 
happily termed the influence of the build 
of a country on its history. The general 
maps of Europe inevitably convey an im- 
pression of greater uniformity than was the 
case, notably during the Middle Ages. Having 
only a small plate to cover, Prof. Muir has 
wisely avoided the mistake of crowding 
too many names and colours together. 
But any erroneous impression will be 
promptly corrected by reference to the 
second section, which sets forth the growth 
of the principal States of Europe. 

Our own country is well looked after, the 
third section displaying ‘‘insets” and 
double-page maps dealing with matters so 
various as the English dioceses in the 
“ Anglo-Saxon ”’ period—the expression is 
enough to make Freeman turn in his grave— 
the principal clans and families of Ireland 
in the Middle Ages; and the route of the 
Young Pretender in England, an episode 
which was, perhaps, not important enough 
for separate illustration. Accompanying the 
commentary are plans of battle-fields, 
medieval walled towns, castles, and monas- 
teries. There is rather too much use 
made of antiquarian conjecture. Still, 
this is a work giving evidence of much 
knowledge, and a sound method of imparting 
history in an informative manner. It will, 
no doubt, have to undergo correction in 
detail, but, after a new edition or so, it 
should attain permanent value, 








Ir is not the province of this journal to 
enter into political discussions; never- 
theless, at a time like the present, we should 
not be adequately fulfilling our duty if 
we ignored the literature incident to the 
industrial upheaval. The title of Sir Arthur 
Clay’s volume, Syndicalism and Labour 
(John Murray), should not deter readers 
from perusing a book the scope of which 
is by no means bounded closely by Syndical- 
ism, though the opening chapters give a 
good précis of the growth of the idea abroad, 
notably in the French Post Office and 
railway strikes, the Swedish general strike 
of 1909, and the general strike in Spain of 
the same year. 


The author of the present work applies to 
two experts on p. 157 the warning of which 
he most stands in need himself :— 


“ Tt will be well, when estimating the value of 
their conclusions as to the prevalence of Collec- 
tivist feeling in Trade Unions, to remember that 
they, like other people, are liable to be so far 
influenced by their prepossessions as to be keenly 
alive to evidence which seems to support the 
opinions they have adopted, and somewhat blind 
to that which leads to doubt as to their soundness.”’ 


The lack of the judicial spirit in these 
pages will probably militate even against 
the effectiveness of the author’s best chapter, 
that dealing with the Osborne Judgment. 


As we may expect to hear more from him, 
we venture to suggest that he would enhance 
the value of subsequent works by recognizing 
more the value of reading and quoting from 
papers and books, not reporting events 
exclusively from the point of view which he 
himself advocates, though we are glad to be 
informed of his frequent indebtedness to 
The Times for his accounts. Again, some 
modification in the light of more recent 
events might be expected of chapters 
written apparently so long ago as 1909. 


THe series of “The Pilgrim Books” 
(T. C. & E. C. Jack), which attempts to deal 
with the homes and haunts, life and writings, 
of famous English men of letters in less than 
a hundred pages, requires something more 
than the pen of a ready writer. To a gift 
for compression must be added the genuine 
enthusiasm and interest which will lend 
freshness to accounts of familiar careers. 
Mr. James D. Symon, who writes John 
Ruskin: his Homes and Haunts for the 
series, has all these qualities, and he has a 
style which naturally falls into neatness and 
conciseness. He has evidently taken a 
good deal of pains with his detail, and the 
result is a presentment which is alike vivid 
and judicious. Herecognizes the exuberance 
of Ruskin’s writing as well as its greatness, 
and sometimes—having a nice taste for 
the adjective, as becomes an Oxford man— 
he makes sly play with the sudden turns 
and changing appreciations of the sage. 
Ruskin’s account of his commercial ancestors 
is told ‘‘ with a conscious candour worthy of 
Evan Harrington,” and the confession 


“is made with just that little excess of geniality 
which hetrays effort. With equal candour, in the 
same book, he avows himself all for aristocracy, 
though in no sense an aristocrat. No more need be 
said. Let this glimpse of an amiable foible suffice.” 


Ruskin was, it is pointed out, largely made 
by travel in a roomy post-chaise, the men- 
tion of which recalls the remark of one of his 
artistic contemporaries to the present writer 
that chalk drawings were delightful to make, 
but most people could not afford, like Ruskin, 
to keep them from being rubbed in a case in 
their travelling carriage. 


Mr. oro fully appreciates the comedy 
of Ruskin’s academic experiences — the 





vigilant mother, the ‘‘ragging’’ companions, 
and the ‘Honorary Double Fourth,” a 
‘‘Judicrous distinction then in vogue,’ which 
wicked scoffers in our own days have 
regarded as suitable for some honoured 
recipients of degrees. 


The account of Ruskin the Slade Pro- 
fessor is specially entertaining, and the author 
tells a story from his own diary of a Tutor 
who went to Christchurch to show Ruskin 
the silver pen with which Sir Walter wrote 
the Waverley Novels :— 


** When I entered, Ruskin was reading one of the 
original manuscripts of the Waverley Series. He 
took the pen, and laying it reverently on the page, 
said, ‘Ah, they should never be parted.’ And 
during the whole of that visit to Oxford, and 
indeed for some time afterwards, I had to allow 


him to keep the pen.’ 


Alfred, Lord Tennyson: his Homes and 
Haunts, by 3B. G. Ambler, in the same 
series, is evidently the work of an enthusiast, 
and, so far as the poet’s local associations 
are concerned, a good and sound guide. But 
the writer repeats things needlessly, and 
throughout indulges in rhetoric which to 
us means little. On the first page we 
read :— 


“ The poetry of earth and sky, field and forest, 
river and sea, appeal to so many who cannot give 
expression to their thoughts, or to their still more 
subtle and exquisite impressions which stop short 
of even definite imagination, that the power to put 
the dumb yearnings of the universal human heart 
into more or less spontaneous and sympathetic 
lan uage is the most striking feature of the poet’s 
craft.” 


Reflections on this scale do not leave 
much room for information concerning the 
poetical work of so great an artist as Tenny- 
son, and, apart from the chapter on ‘ Tenny- 
son as a Naturalist,’ for which indebtedness 
is acknowledged to the book on the subject 
we noticed last year, we are not impressed 
with Mr. Ambler’s judgments. He says, 
for instance, that Tennyson’s “ early poems 
were distinctively his own.’ This is far 
from being true as regards language, for 
their debt to previous poets islarge. Tenny- 
son’s women are, indeed, gracious and 
charming, but they cannot be mentioned 
as living for us along with Shakespeare’s. 
Some of them are strikingly Early Victorian, 
wonderfully subservient to the stronger 
sex. We cannot regard Tennyson as a great 
humourist on the strength of ‘ The Northern 
Farmer’ pieces, nor can we rate the plays 
so highly as Mr. Ambler does. We do not 
think that ‘‘ Lytton’s great historical novel ” 
was or is much of a handicap against the 
success of Tennyson’s ‘ Harold.’ 


To describe the influence of the poet’s 
work as ‘‘ far-reaching rather than startling ” 
is a much happier comment, and the quality 
of style which made unforgettable lines is 
duly recognized. So far as religion and 
faith are concerned, the poems do not always 
present the same point of view. We have, 
for instance, ‘The Ancient Sage’ with its 
gospel of agnosticism as well as ‘In 
Memoriam.’ 


It can hardly, we think, have been 
Matthew Arnold who prophesied the future 
greatness of Tennyson from ‘Timbuctoo.’ 
Arthur Hallam did so, and The Athenwum 
too, then under the influence of F. D. 
Maurice. But the prize poem appeared in 
1829, when Matthew Arnold was but seven 
years old. 


The illustrations, both in the ‘ Ruskin’ 
and the ‘Tennyson,’ are well selected, and 
sufficient to show that the two great men 
were fortunate in their chosen homes. 
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SeveN of the stories in The Earthen 
Drum, by E. 8. Stevens (Mills & Boon), 
treat of Eastern scenes and persons. —— 
these are not ill-written, we prefer the eighth, 
the history of a soulful cuckoo told in a 
manner which agreeably recalls Hans Ander- 
sen. This is neat and pointed, free from 
faults of style; whereas the Eastern tales, 
however short, seem prolix, and are dis- 
figured by the author’s pose of knowing 
showman. The glamour of the East, 
beloved of tourists, is there, but not to us 
a true sense of Oriental character. The 
women are particularly unconvincing despite 
the trouble taken with their clothes and 
customs. As mere romance, the tales are 
readable, and may be popular. The best, 
in our opinion, is the first, concerning Zohara, 
the flute-maker’s daughter, though why her 
name should be translated ‘‘ orange-blossom ”’ 
when it means a flower of any kind, we do 
not know. We wonder, too, how, in another 
story which we like—that of ‘Mansir, the 
Merchant’—an Egyptian Muslim came to 
bear the Christian name of Hanna (John). 
The author has no fear of split infinitives ; 
while the spelling of Arabic words, of which 
too many are used, is, to say the least, 
eccentric. There is much evidence of talent 
in the book, also of a facility which needs 
curbing. 


Scenes and Characters of the Middle Ages. 
By the Rev. Edward L. Cutts. (De La 
More Press.)—This is the third edition of a 
well-illustrated and useful book on the 
religious and social life of the Middle Ages, 
originally issued in 1872. The illustrations 
are line engravings of the same character 
as those in Wright’s well-known ‘ Domestic 
Manners and Sentiments,’ and the writing 
is easy and instructive. Since the first 
— of the book some of its chapters 

ave been superseded by later writers, but 
it is still the best popular work on such 
subjects as the hermits and recluses, and is 
useful on many other points. It is to be re- 
gretted that it was not carefully revised, and 
a few blemishes like that which gives to the 
British Museum a manuscript of Chaucer’s 
‘“Romaunt of the Rose’ removed. The 
manuscript in question is a late French one. 
Some one once said that when a new book 
was recommended to him, he read an old one: 
with regard to books on medixval dress and 
manners there are worse pieces of advice, 
not to mention that the majority of the new 
books are mere compilations from the old 
ones, made without mastering the wide 
field of information from which the pioneer 
writers selected the facts they brought 
forward. The faults of Victorian anti- 
quaries are obvious, and it is only just to 
recognize their merits. Mr. Cutts’s book 
is a fair specimen of their work, and the 
reader who does not find in it much that is 
both new and entertaining has some reason 
to Fag himself on his knowledge of the 
Middle Ages. 


The Middle English Poem, Erthe upon 
Erthe. Edited, with Introduction, by 
Hilda M. R. Murray. (Kegan Paul.)— 
Miss Murray has bestowed a great deal of 
care on collecting variants of a Middle 
English poem on death, which first appears 
in a thirteenth-century collection, and in a 
later form in a number of fifteenth-century 
manuscripts, often as scribbles on the binding 
leaves of some more important work. The 
editor has not only odletel all the forms 
of the poem in Middle English known to her, 
but has also shown that it survived till the 
nineteenth century, at least in part, as a 
favourite epitaph, The chief interest of the 


work is that it evidently preserves verses 
which expressed a sort of popular sentiment, 
and were transmitted verbally in great 
measure by the class just below the scribes, 
only coming to the surface now and then as 
they happened to strike the fancy of some 
bookowner who had acquired the habit of 
noting down things that interested him. 
As @ consequence, the rhyme-words are 
much more permanent than the rest of the 
lines. 


We have checked Miss Murray’s transcrip- 
tion of the London manuscripts of the poem, 
which is in general very accurate, the only 
room for difference of opinion being in the 
extension of contractions. She has not 
allowed in MS. Harl. 913 for later alterations. 
Thus (p. 2, note 7) the original scribe wrote, 
“luc* ris,’ a later hand adding “ra” to 
make “ lucraris,” not as an addition, but an 
explanation; and (p. 3, note 2) the a is a 
substitute for the r in “ prtratur.” P. 9, 
1. 4, “‘But” is “Bout’’; 1. 15, “‘ Like”’ is 
“leke”?; 1. 25, ‘‘cowncelle”’ is ‘‘covn- 
celle’’ in the manuscript. 


We notice with pleasure the improve- 
ment in appearance caused by the issue of 
the volumes of the Early English Text 
Society in a neat cloth binding, which will 
be a great convenience to subscribers and 
users ; and we congratulate Miss Murray on 
the satisfactory manner in which she has 
accomplished an interesting little task. 


Learning, and other Essays. By John 
Jay Chapman. (New York, Moffat, Yard 
& Co.)—Mr. Chapman may be best described 
as an essayist of the Emersonian school. 
His point of view is fundamentally the same 
as Emerson’s, and his style, though not so 
rich in metaphor and allusion, has much 
of Emerson’s vigour and abruptness. His 
themes are for the most part connected with 
what one might call the problem of culture 
in America. He shows himself a severe 
critic of American life, and perhaps it is a 
fault in his work that the loftiness of its 
tone, springing apparently from an eclectic 
rather than an enthusiastic temper, chills the 
reader more than it braces him. The result 
is that one has at times the impression that 
squeamish tastes are being expressed pom- 
pously. Yet the vividness of the writer’s 
sympathies is made evident elsewhere, 
and essays such as that on ‘ The Influence 
of Schools’ (with the picture he gives in 
it of his old head master) or on the great 
reformer and philanthropist Dr. Howe prove 
that Mr. Chapman has no lack of warmth, 
but prefers as a rule to reserve it rather than 
to let it radiate. Mr. Bernard Shaw and 
Mr. Chesterton fare hardly under his magis- 
terial stroke ; and Norway is also dismissed, 
with its literature, in two pages of a some- 
what strained and cumbrous jocoseness. 
Brilliant and versatile as Mr. Chapman’s 
work shows him to be, he has not, we think, 
found the level which best suits his gifts. 
Were he to aim a little lower, his attitude 
could hardly fail to be easier and more 
natural, and his shaft would perhaps fly 
closer to the mark. 


THE EnNGuisH AssocraTION publishes a 
number of valuable leaflets in which the 
opinions and experience of teachers and 
scholars are presented in a concise style. 
One of these, The Teaching of Literature 
in French and German Secondary Schools, 
by Miss Elizabeth Lee, will repay perusal, 
for we cannot help feeling that the English 
results on similar lines are far from satis- 
factory. 





Beginning with French schools, Miss Lee 
points out that the list of texts is very full 





and varied, in the case of boys including 
‘practically the whole of French litera- 
ture.’’ While selections are used, “‘ neither 
abridgment nor simplification of, nor indeed 
any sort of tampering with, an author's 
text is permitted.’’ Fine prose is not ex- 
cluded because it happens to make a demand 
on the mental faculties. Good reading aloud 
is the basis of instruction, and is insisted 
on in every French teacher. 


The German practice is similar, and Miss 
Lee recalls the fine reading, by a head 
master of a school in @ small Prussian town, 
of a scene in Goethe’s ‘Iphigenie.’ Par- 
ticular attention is paid in Germany to 
‘oral expression in class throughout the 
school in all subjects” ; and a girls’ school 
in Berlin, Miss Lee records, gave an 
admirable account in this way of the life 
and work of Luther, one girl taking up the 
narrative where another left it, with only 
the slightest guidance from the teacher. 


In the upper classes Lessing’s ‘ Laokoon’ 
and Aristotle’s ‘Poetics’ in a German 
translation are read, and, where neither 
Latin nor Greek is studied, good German 
translations of such authors as Homer, 
Plato, and the Greek dramatists are read. 
Tn lessons on literature teachers are allowed 
a free hand, and their methods differ widely. 
The German “reading-books’’ are well 
known, being both cheap and admirably 
arranged. 

Miss Lee concludes that the methods she 
sketches 


‘ensure not only thorough knowledge of facts, but 
also a feeling for literature, less common in English 
pupils of similar standing. It may be argued that 
this is the natural asset of the Latin temperament, 
but even so, that criticism can ‘oe | be applied 
to the German temperament, and the same 
appreciation of and feeling for the art of literature, 
for form and expression, is found in the German 
pupil as in the French.” 


The study of art and music is a strong 
point in Germany, which is fortunate in 
having in Lessing’s ‘Laokoon’ a national 
handbook of xsthetics. We wish that the 
Literature of Taste was more extensive 
this country. Education in that respect 
is sadly needed. 


The Open Window for August has 4 
striking story of circus life by Mr. William 
Shirland, ‘ Her Father and Mother’; ‘The 
Green Casket,’ an entertaining discourse 
on some books and illustrations of the Early 
Victorian period by Mr. Douglas Goldring ; 
and ‘The Blue Cap: a Japanese Ghost 
Story,’ by Yone Noguchi, which is attrac- 
tive in its view of the spiritual side of 
Buddha. 


Tue Caractéres of La Bruyére has been 
added to the French “ Collection Nelson, 
which is one of the best inventions of Messrs. 
Nelson, commended alike by its cheapness 
and its general get-up. The reader can now 
secure for a small outlay, in a comely 
form, the ‘ Caractéres ’ in which La Bruyere 
hit off his own times, and his rendering 
of Theophrastus, whose ‘Characters are 
the prototype of a whole series of efforts in 
the same direction. 


The French are easily the best makers of 
epigram, and it must have been a sense of 
drama (to which even so stern an historian 
as Thucydides yielded) which induced 


Tacitus to place the finest of his sayings = 
the mouth of a British general on the field 
of battle. 


There is no Introduction, and none is 
needed. Much of La Bruyére is applicable 
to the present day, though some of his views 
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on a man of the people are piquant in view 
of present demands and conditions of life. 


sour faire souvenir ou 
ommes de leur parole: 


““Parchemins inventés 
ur faire convaincre les 
onte de ’humanité.” 


This is a text on which it would be easy, we 
fancy, to find an up-to-date commentary. 


og) | Sa est riche, elle mange bien, elle dort bien ; 
mais les coiffures changent, et, lorsqu’elle y pense 
le moins et qu’elle se croit heureuse, la sienne est 
hors de mode.” 


There is a small tragedy which is being daily 
enacted, and which ought to appeal to the 
numerous writers who nowadays appear to 
consider society chiefly as a_ series of 
clothes-props. 


THE author of the stories collected under 
the title Above your Heads (Martin Secker) 
dedicates them to the editors who, though 
admiring and enjoying them, were forced 
to reject them. The suggestion of the 
Preface is that they are “caviare to the 
eneral.” After such an introduction it 
is @ relief to discover a certain degree of 
power, relevant conversation, fine ideas and 
ideals set out with delicacy, and stirring 
tales of rugged life out West. The Preface 
is perhaps a little over-coloured. It is 
difficult to take either it or the title quite 
seriously, as there is undoubtedly a public 
sufficiently appreciative of the good points 
in Mr. F. Niven’s work to enjoy the varied 
fare he provides. The less pleasing of his 
tales are those which strive after super- 
normal effects. 


Guizor’s History of Civilization in 
Europe should prove a welcome addition to 
Messrs. Cassell’s series “of ‘‘ Everybody’s 
Books.” The Introduction gives a clear 
and sufficient account of Guizot’s career ; 
and the translation offered is fluent. It is a 
pity that slips in the Greek quotation on 
p- 23 should have been allowed to pass. 
One of them concerns a familiar word. 


Missionary Adventures : a Simple History 
of the S. P. G. (Skeffington), which is intro- 
duced by a few sympathetic words from the 
Bishop of Winchester, is intended in the 
first instance for children, but may well 
prove attractive to their elders. The local 
and historical setting of these adventures 
is well touched in; and the stories them- 
selves are told with liveliness, and by no 
means without humour. The account of 
work in India is perhaps the most interesting 
chapter. Throughout there is a com- 
mendable absence of “‘ padding.”’ 








KATHERINE CECIL THURSTON. 


WE much regret to notice the death, at 
the early age of 37, of Mrs. Katherine Cecil 
Thurston. She was found dead in her bed 
on Wednesday last, having been asphyxi- 
ated in a fainting fit. Mrs. Thurston had 
secured a firm position as a novelist with 
her story of ‘John Chilcote, M.P.’ (1904), 
which treated the theme of one man taking 
the place of another as his double with some 
daring and originality, and was played as 
drama by Sir George Alexander. 

Her first book, ‘The Circle’ (1903), was 
more original and thoughtful, if less sensa- 
tional. *‘Max’ (1910) repeated the idea 
of impersonation with less success, a girl 
figuring as her own fictitious twin brother, 
but contained some vivid pictures of life 
in Paris. ‘The Gambler’ (1906), a study 
of the author’s native Ireland, was too 





full of states of mind and details of scenery, 
but showed increased feeling for character. 
‘The Fly on the Wheel’ (1908) was also 
Irish in setting, and, though it dealt largely 
with stock types, was at once conscientious 
and clever work. 

Mrs. Thurston had great natural fluency, 
a bright style, and a genuine gift for story- 
telling. Having emancipated herself from the 
commonplace cynicism of the beginner, and 
attempting a higher range of thought and 
expression than the average popular writer, 
she might have done really notable work 
if she had lived. 








THE CLAIMS OF MAGELLAN. 


Brownscombe, Shottermill, Surrey. 

Wirt your review of the recent Hakluyt 
Society’s volume in your number of Sept. 2nd 
I agree, and with nothing more cordially 
than with your defence of that great man 
Magellan. I also agree that he must be 
considered the first circumnavigator of the 
globe, for his was the brain that planned 
and the will that executed the voyage. 
But has your reviewer any historical ground 
for claiming that Magellan ever visited the 
Moluccas at all? I think that from the 
East he never penetrated beyond Malacca. 

Magellan went to India with Almeida, 
and in 1509 was in the bootless expedition 
of Sequeira, which was the first Portuguese 
force to visit Malacca. When that com- 
mander was beaten from the city, Magellan 
distinguished himself by saving the life 
of his friend Serrio, almost the only man 
on shore when the outbreak occurred who 
was not either killed or made prisoner. 
Magellan returned to India, and was badly 
wounded in the attack on Calicut in January, 
1510. He was also a member of the council 
of war held on October 10th of the same 
year to consider the propriety of attacking 
Goa. He did not, however, go to Goa, but 
went to Portugal with Pero de Aguiar, 
greatly distinguishing himself by his humanity 
and resource when his ship was wrecked. 
It was on this return to Portugal that he, 
unable to get justice from the King of 
Portugal, went to Spain. 

Magellan’s knowledge of the Moluccas 
was derived from Serrao, who, after the 
capture of Malacca by Albuquerque, was 
sent by that commander with De Abreu to 
discover the Moluccas. This was in 1512, 
after Magellan had left India. The com- 
position of this the first expedition to the 
Moluccas is given in Albuquerque’s letter of 
August 20th, 1512. Serrao held a command 
in Magellan’s  circumnavigating fleet. 
Nothing is more striking than the tone in 
which contemporary Portuguese writers 
speak of Magellan. They recognized fully 
the harm that he had done them, but in 
spite of this the man’s greatness could not 
be gainsaid. R. 8. WHiTEway. 








JOHN DICKENS AND THE 
MARSHALSEA. 


In your Literary Gossip of last week the 
year 1825 is referred to as the date of John 
Dickens’s release from the Marshalsea. 
This is not quite accurate. It appears by the 
Marshalsea register that John Dickens 


entered the prison on the 20th of February, 
1824, and was discharged on the 28th of the 
following May. A letter of mine dealing 
pretty fully with his imprisonment appeared 
in The Pall Mali Gazette of the 17th of 
November, 1910. 


CHRISTIAN TEARLE. 





EXTRACTS FROM 
1842. 


CUNNINGHAM’S 
THE REVELS’ BOOKS, 


I. 


In replying to the two articles by your 
correspondent ‘‘ Audi alteram partem,”’ 
controverting my conclusions in favour of 
the authenticity of the lists of plays pub- 
lished by Peter Cunningham in 1842, I find 
myself at somewhat of a disadvantage ; for, 
while disclaiming being himself anything 
of an “‘ expert,’”’ he pays scarcely any regard 
to the pronouncements of those who ad- 
mittedly are ‘‘ experts” of the very first 
authority. He gives, that is to say, no 
weight whatever to the reasoned opinions 
of such well-known paleographers as Sir 
George Warner, head of the Manuscript 
Department in the British Museum, and 
Sir Henry Maxwell-Lyte and other officials 
of the Public Record Office; none either 
to Dr. Wallace ; none to Prof. Dobbie, the 
chief Government analyst, who has made 
a technical and scientific examination of the 
writings in question. 


Nevertheless, at the same time, he does 
not hesitate to make, on his own account, 
positive assertions about them, for which 
he offers no corroboration whatever, and 
which are entirely unsupported by fact or 
probability. Likewise he sets at naught 
Halliwell-Phillipps’s whole argument, where- 
in he traced back to a period thirty years 
previous to Cunningham’s publication the 
remarkable memorandum found by him in 
1879 among Malone’s papers in the Bodleian, 
giving the information supplied by the play- 
list of 1604-5. After this, needless to say 
that he gives no hearing whatever to the 
evidence set out by me, in ‘Some Supposed 
Shakespeare Forgeries,’ in explanation of the 
probable, if not certain, origin and genuine- 
ness of the Bodleian memorandum. He 
suggests instead that 


‘* on the publication of Cunningham’s book in 1842, 
one of the Curators of the Bodleian took a note of 
these new points and went to search among Malone’s 
papers to see if there was any allusion to them, and 
that not finding any......he might have left his 
memorandum among the manuscripts, hoping to 
come back and search again.” 


For this strange surmise he offers, and could 
of course offer, not a particle of proof, 
or even probability. 


He next goes on to say that “‘ the informa- 
tion contained in the memorandum might 
have been derived ” from the Lord Chamber- 
lain’s Warrant-Books from 1603 to 1628, 
which, though they have been missing from 
time immemorial, ‘‘ might not then have 
been lost, and might have told all that was 
in Malone’s scrap.” For this surmise, 
likewise, he can, of course, offer neither 
proof nor probability. Indeed, the Lord 
Chamberlain’s books of 1628 to 1640, 
which are extant, show that it is highly im- 
probable that the lost earlier ones would 
have contained any such particulars as he 
suggests. 


Further, he seeks to discredit Malone’s 
possession of the Bodleian memorandum 
by asking, ‘‘Is it likely he would not have 
spoken of it?....but he told no one.” 
How can your correspondent know, at this 
time of day, a hundred years after, that 
Malone “told no one’? That he had in 
his possession some new evidence as to the 
dates of ‘Othello’ and ‘Measure for 
Measure’ is certain ; for he definitely stated 
so in his public writings, though he did 
not reveal in them what it was. That he 
died before he could bring out the intended 
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new edition of his Shakespearian com- 
mentary, with all his new material incor- 
porated and attested, is surely an adequate 
explanation of the circumstances. 

Passing from this part of the case, your 
correspondent proceeds—after disparaging 
the value of the chemical and microscopical 
testings of the ink and paper—to propound 
theories about old writings and old inks 
which appear to me to be as strange as they 
are new, and which will scarcely, I imagine, 
commend themselves to scientific palo- 
graphers. 

It was the modern character of the ink 
that was the chief ground on which the play- 
list of 1604-5 was condemned in 1868; 
and now that it has been demonstrated, by 
scientific analysis, that the ink is not modern 
at all—neither in appearance, nor in 
mechanical effect, nor in chemical constitu- 
tion—your correspondent, being desirous of 
still supporting the condemnation of the 
list, shifts the ground, and, admitting that 
“the ink was proved to be the same in the 
Shakespearian list as in the rest of the docu- 
ment,” exclaims triumphantly, ‘‘ Of course 
it was!” Why “of course?” Because, 
says he, “the constituents of the ink 
used in the Record Office were the same 
from before the seventeenth century down 
to the date at which he (Cunningham) 
used it.” Permanent constituents appa- 
rently, always and everywhere the same for 
250 years down to 1842, in hundreds of 
thousands of documents, written with 
thousands of pens all over the country—all 
from the same brew, if not from the same 
pot! It is, in truth, impossible to treat an 
argument of this sort seriously. It would be 
more in accordance with fact to say that the 
old inks were vastly less uniform in their 
composition than our modern ones—as they 
certainly vary much more in their present 
appearance. 

If, to evade the natural interpretation 
of his words, he were to contend that by his 
curious expression “‘the ink used in the 
Record Office,” he meant only the ink of 
the documents relating to the Revels, it 
would not help him much. For the diversity 
of substance and appearance—under the 
naked eye, as well as under the microscope 
—of the ink found in these records is re- 
markable and palpable—especially in the 
case of the signatures, admittedly genuine, 
of the three or four attesting officers ap- 
pended to the very accounts under dis- 
cussion. 

Finally, on this point it can scarcely be 
necessary to remark that a pigment con- 
cocted in modern times to imitate the faded 
look of an old ink would, of course, with the 
lapse of years, itself fade to a very different 
tint. 

As to the other points of your corre- 
spondent’s case, founded on the physical 
appearance of the document, I will not 
weary your readers with discussing them, 
for they mostly carry their own refutation 
to any one who, with an unbiased mind, 
will examine the originals, or at least the 
facsimiles, for himself. 


But it is by moral rather than physical 
considerations, by literary rather than 
scientific criticism, that your correspondent 
seeks to establish his contention that these 
play-lists were forged by Peter Cunningham, 

In support of it he invokes an imaginary 
“artist,” who is made to pronounce the 
document to be a forgery by mere “ intui- 
tion,” asserting on no better authority that 
the writer of the play-lists was nothing 
but a poor “ copyist,’’ ‘whose eye knew 
the forms of the letters of the times, but 
the muscles of his hand had not been trained 
to obey the dictates of his eye,’’ whose 


“tremulous pen occasionally slips,’ and 
who “ to hide it trims his letters at abnormal 
points.” He also invokes an imaginary 
‘* writing-master,” who would, he supposes, 
declare that the copyist “did not know 
how to cut his pens, or hold his hand for 
that style of writing ’’—that 


“he had often to stop and paint his letters, that is 
to say, to pass his pen up and down them in places. 
In some parts of the list it is evident that the 
fresh ink was written on the top of more faded 
writing. You can still see the margins of the old in 
a few places.” 


All this sounds very curious and sus- 
picious, yet for no single word of these 
Imaginary criticisms of his hypothetical 
“ artist’? and ‘“ writing-master”’ is there 
the slightest foundation in the document 
itself, as may be seen by any one who should 
scrutinize it with the naked eye, and still 
more so through a magnifying-glass. 


He next calls in the aid of a “‘ man of 
letters,’ through whose imaginary mouth 
he declares: ‘“‘ The punctuation is unusual, 
and the spelling more so.’ When I have 
dealt with this branch of his argument, I 
feel pretty sure that there are few readers of 
The Atheneum who will not agree with me 
in thinking that there is no‘ man of letters,” 
except your correspondent, who would 
make himself responsible for such a remark- 
able assertion. 


His point about the punctuation is 
easily disposed of, for at best it is of a very 
negative kind, seeing that there is not a 
comma nor a semicolon in the whole two 
pages—as indeed there was no need to be 
in a mere tabular list like this—while the 
use of the colon is quite in accord with what 
is customary in other portions of the records 
of the Revels. 


«But the principal objection of ‘“ Audi 
alteram partem”’ to the play-list of 1604-5 
lies in its spelling. ‘‘It was unusual,” 
declares he, “* to spell ‘ poets’ and ‘ plays’ 
without ane ; it is more so to put ‘ Octobar’ 
and ‘Novembar’ instead of ‘October’ or 
‘Octobre.’” First, as to the spelling 
“poets,” instead of ‘‘ poetes”’: this was 
by no means so rare in those times as he 
supposes, though the word in the plural 
form does not occur very often either in 
official documents or in literature. In the 
whole of Shakespeare’s plays, for instance, 
it occurs only four times; but in each case 
in the First Folio it is spelt “‘ poets.” As to 
the plural “ plays,’’ it is not to be found at 
all, strange to say, anywhere in Shakespeare. 
But the spelling without the e is far from 
being unusual; and I could readily furnish 
many examples of it in various warrants and 
other official documents of the period. One 
only need I refer to—the note in the margin 
of the Revels Account for 1587: ‘‘ The names 
of the plays shold be expressed.” This it 
is inexcusable in your correspondent to 
have ignored, for he himself cites it as not 
given by Cunningham. It is printed, how- 
ever, by M. Feuillerat, who points out that 
it is a note by the auditor, desirous of fuller 
information ; and as such it is a corrobora- 
tion of the genuineness of the play-list in 
issue. 


To give even this instance, however, is 
superfluous ; for here again your correspond- 
ent’s argument is laid on a false foundation. 
He has, in fact, read the writings he impugns 
so carelessly as not to have noticed that all 
the time he is objecting to the play-list of 
1604-5 on account of this supposed modern 
spelling, the word is, as a fact, in each case 
where it occurs in this list, spelt ‘‘ plaies,’’ 
and not “ plays.” 


As to the spelling ‘‘ Octobar,” we have to 





search no further than the Revels Account 


of 1611-12—unchallenged even by your 
correspondent, cited, in fact, by him as 
unquestionably authentic—for three instances 
of this supposed tell-tale mock-antique 
spelling. They occur on pp. 1 and 2 of 
the account, and also at the end of it, just 
over the signature of Sir George Buc, the 
then Master of the Revels. As to the spell- 
ing ‘“‘ Novembar,” there are two instances of 
it in this same unchallenged account. Evi- 
dently your correspondent not only cannot 
have read the original account with an 
reasonable intelligence or care—if at all; 
he cannot even have read Cunningham’s 
print of it, where this spelling, correctly 
reproduced, strikes the eye at once. 


Naturally enough, your correspondent 
falls foul of the spelling ‘“* Shaxberd,” 
ignoring altogether the evidence set out in 
my little book in support of its authenticity ; 
ignoring its occurrence in the scrap among 
Malone’s papers in the Bodleian; and 
ignoring also the almost identical spelling 
of the immortal name in the Stratford 
records. 


But it is spelling of the contraction 
“Mats” for ‘‘Majesty’s’’ which seems to 
have most weight with him. “It can 
safely be asserted,” says he, “that in no 
other place in the Record Office is ‘ Majesty’ 
spelt as ‘ Majesti.’”’ This, far from being 
a safe assertion, would, in any case, be a 
very rash one; for anybody having but the 
slightest acquaintance with early seven- 
teenth-century writing would be loath to 
exclude any possible eccentricity in spelling 
among the hundreds of thousands of docu- 
ments of that time still unsearched in the 
Record Office. Apart from that repository, 
however, this very spelling ‘“‘ Ma"”’ occurs 
several times in the contemporary letters 
of a person of no less learning and authority 
than Sir Philip Sidney. Here are a few 
references out of many: “a poor encrease 
to her Mati”? (Harl. MSS. 285, ff. 164-5); 
** weh is not absolut as her Ma took it,” &c. 
(do. f. 293); “Sif her Mat wear the foun- 
taine,”’ &c. (do. 287, f. 1). 


But even if he could have proved it other- 
wise, his argument would have broken down. 
For it is noticeable at the outset that 
neither the word ‘“ Majesti’’ in its full 
form, nor its contracted form ‘“ Ma",” 
occurs in this impugned play-list at all! 
It is only the possessive case, ‘* Ma‘ ”— 
which is a very different thing. Even, too, 
as to this, considering the ingenious vagaries 
of spelling and contraction indulged in by 
the penmen of the period, the most sceptical 
of critics need scarcely have had his sus- 
picions aroused by this particular one. For 
in turning over a few leaves of the Revels 
Accounts, we quickly come across such 
varieties as “Mat,” ‘ Mats,” ‘ Mat,” 
** Matics,”” “* Matyes,”” “* Matys’’—even by the 
same scribe and often on the same page. 


At any rate, before making the positive 
assertion he does in the pages of The Athe- 
neum, and building on it one of his main 
arguments, he might at least have tested it 
by having a look at Prof. Feuillerat’s great 
work on the ‘Office of the Revels.’ On 
p- 408 he would have found ‘A Petition 
of William Bowll”’ (printed from the State 
Papers in the Record Office, Dom. Eliz. 
Addenda xx. No. 101, December, 1571) 
“to the right honorable and my singular 
good Lorde, the Lorde of Burley,” craving 
the office formerly held by ‘‘ John Holte, 
late Yoman of the Queens Mat** Revells.” 


This instance alone would have disposed 
of this branch of his argument. But this 


is not all. When he was making his “ safe 
assertion,” all the while, in the body of the 





original manuscript account of 1611-12— 
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accepted by him, as I have said, as entirely 
genuine, and even cited by him in his 
endeavour to discredit the play-list prefixed 
to it—staring him in the face in the body of 
this very account, occurs, no less than nine 
times over, in a few pages, this identical 
spelling and contraction ** Matis ;*> while 
even in the account of 1604-5 it is to be 
found twice ! 

Not only can your correspondent not have 
read through the documents discussed in 
his articles; he can scarcely have even 
glanced at Cunningham’s book—the book 
of the man whose memory he is trying 
again to besmirch with the stigma of forgery 
—in which this spelling, correctly transcribed, 
occurs six times at least. 

Yet he has found fault with me because— 
according to him—I have ‘‘ not worked at the 
papers either long enough or carefully 
enough”; and because my “methods of 
research will not satisfy cautious inquirers.”’ 


May I suggest to him that length of work 
does not necessarily ensure accuracy of 
research, while assuring him, and those of 
your readers who are interested in the 
question, that every single point that might 
weigh in favour of the theory of the forgery 
of the documents was considered and tested 
by me, before I ventured to lay the case for 
their genuineness before Shakespearian 
scholars ? Some of these points seemed 
worthy of being specifically dealt with, but 
I must own that it could never have entered 
my head to anticipate most of those put 
up by your correspondent. 

ERNEsT Law. 








FESTIVAL OF EMPIRE LECTURES. 


A Goop but quiet work, which has not 
attracted the notice that it merited, has 
been in progress during the past three 
months, and is associated with the Festival 
of Empire at the Crystal Palace. A com- 
mittee was formed, with Lord Avebury as 
chairman, to arrange a series of lectures on 
the history of the component parts of the 
Empire. These lectures have been de- 
livered by experts or well-qualified men 
every Monday and Friday afternoon in the 
Crystal Palace Theatre since the opening 
of the Festival. The first was given on 
June 2nd by Mr. Pember Reeves on New 
Zealand. Other subjects were Canada, 
India, the Crown Colonies, Newfoundland, 
a, South Africa, and the West 
ndles, 


The only English subject in the course, 
4 originally arranged, was London, upon 
which Sir Laurence Gomme delivered two 
most efficient lectures, considering the city 
under its Roman and medieval aspects. 
An additional subject was, however, after- 
wards selected to close the series, and the 
text was one of superabundant compre- 
hensiveness, namely, ‘England.’ A wise 
choice was made in assigning this subject 
to Mr. Hubert Hall of the Record Office. 
This lecture was delivered on Monday last, 
when the Rev. Dr. Cox took the chair. 
Mr. Hall, in his exordium, gave an able 
summary of the various combinations of 
nationalities and separate interests that are 
usually comprehended under the term 
England—not only the once separate king- 
doms of Scotland and Ireland, and the 
principality of Wales, but also smaller 
Constituencies such as the Isle of Man and 
the Channel Islands, which still retain, 
to no small extent, separate customs and 
&ws. A rapid but able survey was made 
of the gradual development and evolution 





of England under Roman, Anglo-Saxon, 
Norman, Plantagenet, and later rule, liberal 
use being made of lantern-slides to illustrate 
customs, social life, and costumes of suc- 
cessive periods. 

In conclusion Mr. Hall expressed a strong 
wish that historical research and the pub- 
lication of its results would before long 
receive more definite help from the State, 
and he hoped that some such result would 
follow from the reports of the Record Com- 
mission now sitting. As it was, much of the 
history of England was left to voluntary or 
individual effort, or combinations of men 
in archeological societies, and the result was 
that good work was often done in a some- 
what desultory fashion, and there was often 
an overlapping of industry. He thought 
that in almost every civilized country, 
except England, such a thorough and com- 
prehensive scheme as that of the Victoria 
County History would receive practical 
support from the Government. He desired 
also to see some central authority formed 
to advise and direct in national and local 
historical research. 

Dr. Cox, as chairman, cordially endorsed 
Mr. Hall’s concluding remarks, which he 
considered specially valuable as coming 
from the literary director of the English 
Historical Society. For his own part, as a 
worker on the marvellous wealth of national 
information contained in the official records 
of our ancient English sees, he was pained 
to think that only about 200 persons cared 
to support the Canterbury and York 
Society, which, under the patronage of 
the two archbishops, was endeavouring to 
secure the printing of bishops’ registers. 
They were making some progress, but at 
the present rate it would be about a century 
before the registers were all issued. This 
was just a case in which the State or some 
central organized body could with advantage 
intervene. He also urged the study of the 
English customs and laws of the past. This 
was clearly the duty of all public men, 
especially of those who claimed to make 
the laws of to-day. If our history was 
really studied, many speeches would not be 
delivered, and many letters would never be 
printed in the papers. For instance, on 
the previous Saturday a letter from a 
member of Parliament had appeared in 
The Times, the writer of which was clearly 
ignorant of the fact that members, both 
county and borough, had for centuries been 
paid for their services during periods when 
England stood quite as high in the councils 
of Europe as she did at the present day. 








‘NOOKS AND CORNERS OF CORN- 
WALL.’ 


YOUR REVIEWER says :— 

“The very interesting monument, inscribed on 
both sides, now in front of the Wharncliffe Arms 
es are omitted.” 


On p. 37 of ‘ Nooks and Corners’ is :— 


“A cross which was formerly part of the garden 
oom and was supposed to be of the ninth century 

as been taken to Tintagel, and is now to be seen in 
the garden of that comfortable old-fashioned 
hostelry, the Wharncliffe Arms.” 


C. A. Dawson Scort. 


*,* The author is quite right, and our 
reviewer ought to have mentioned the 
reference on p. 37. He was misled by ex- 
pecting the Wharncliffe Arms monument to 
appear with ‘ An Inscribed Stone,’ which is 
described as “at Tintagel’’ on p. 40. He 
looked for it in the Index under ‘ Inscribed 
Stones,’ where it is not mentioned. 





THE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION AT 
PERTH. 
z 

THe Lrsrary Association held their 
thirty-fourth Annual Meeting this year at 
Perth. There was a _ good attendance 
numbering about 350. On Monday evening 
the fellows, members, and delegates at- 
tended a civic reception and conversazione 
in the City Hall, the official welcome being 
given by Lord Provost Macnab. 

On Tuesday morning the members as- 
sembled again in the City Hall, and the 
President for the coming year (Sir John A. 
Dewar), after thanking the retiring Presi- 
dent (Dr. F. G. Kenyon, Director of the 
British Museum) for his services, delivered 
his inaugural address, which we summarize 
as follows :— 

The citizens of Perth believed in their 
public library, and no one could hold the 
library in higher estimation than the speaker. 
It was one of the most useful of public 
institutions, and freely extended its full 
benefits to the most humble inhabitant. 
Public libraries were a complement to uni- 
versal education. In England this growth 
had been comparatively recent, and the de- 
velopment of the education of the people 
had been largely due to the facility with 
which they could procure books. 

He had been much interested in watching 
the influence, in various elementary schools 
in the Western Highlands, of the supply 
of small but carefully selected libraries. 
Through the generosity of Mr. James Coats 
of Paisley, almost every school in the 
Western Highlands had been supplied with 
a library. Everything depended upon the 
librarians, who in most instances were the 
teachers. { 

It was important to consider how the 
advantages of the public-library system 
could best be extended to rural and more 
detached districts. The lives of the in- 
habitants of remote agricultural districts 
should be made more interesting and at- 
tractive, and the most powerful instrument 
in that direction was the encouragement of 
an intelligent love of books. An interesting 
old library was established at Inverpeffery, 


near Crieff, two hundred years ago, by one 
of the Viscounts Strathallan. The popu- 
lation had left the district, but the 


collection of books fortunately remained. 
Among them were some valuable relics, 
including a Bible which had belonged to 
Montrose. 

Libraries as we know them were a compara- 
tively modern institution, and the librarian 
was a comparatively modern product. His 
education was of the utmost importance. 
He should be properly trained and helped 
to specialize for his life's work. Unfortu- 
nately, some committees had made the 
mistake of appointing amateurs and 
imperfectly trained men to take charge 
of libraries. Character and brains were 
primarily required in this, as in all other 
professions, but in no profession was special 
technical education more important than 
in librarianship. That profession offered a 
wide sphere to the man who desired to 
serve his generation. 

The first paper on the programme, 
‘Summary of the History of the Sandeman 
Library, Perth,’ by Mr. James B. Bowick 
(member of the Perth Library Committee), 
was taken as read. ‘ The Immediate Future 
of the Library Association’ was fore- 
shadowed by Mr. L. Stanley Jast (Croydon, 
Hon. Secretary), who said that the non- 
professional element was unfortunately de- 
creasing. An attempt should be made to 
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induce other bodies with similar objects, 
such as the Bibliographical Society and the 
Museums Association, to amalgamate with 
them. The paper gave rise to a long and 
spirited debate, most speakers supporting 
the suggestion that it would be desirable to 
bring into membership as many non- 
librarians as possible. 


Mr. Cedric Chivers, the well-known book- 
binder of Bath, gave his experience of the 
‘Relative Values of Leather and other 
Binding Materials, and emphasized the 
fact of the increasing deterioration of paper. 
Binders had to adapt their methods to the 
inferior paper on which books were printed, 
to the unsatisfactory nature of much of the 
binding material, and the special use to 
which the books would be devoted. Dia- 
grams were exhibited showing the breaking 
strains of various kinds of leather and cloth, 
with microscopic sections of leathers. 
Nigerian leather, if properly watched and 
dealt with, was as good a material as had 
ever been used in the past. ‘Some Factors 
contributing to the Success of Public 
Libraries’ were enlarged upon by Mr. J. 
Christison (Montrose Public Library). 


In the afternoon there was a driving 
excursion to Kinfauns Castle, and on their 
return the fellows, members, and delegates 
were entertained at tea by the Corporation 
of Perth. 


A lantern lecture on ‘ Public Library 
Work,’ open to the public, was delivered 
in the evening by Mr. L. Stanley Jast. 

In their Annual Report, which was sub- 
mitted to the meeting, the Council thanked 
Mr. H. R. Tedder, Hon. Treasurer, for his 
services as Chairman for the year. The total 
membership had slightly increased. The 
Public Libraries Acts had been adopted 
during the period covered by the Report by 
Clydebank, Llanddeiniolen, Liversedge, and 
Pembroke (Ireland). The work of the 
Education Committee had gone on steadily, 
but although the Correspondence Classes 
were in a very flourishing condition, there 
had been a falling-off in the attendance at 
the London School of Economics. Since the 
last Report the following had been awarded 
the diploma of the Association: Miss Edith 
Lea (Wigan), Mr. Kirannath Dhar (Cal- 
cutta), Mr. T. W. Huck (Saffron Walden), 
and Mr. Jas. Ormerod (Gainsborough). A 
new by-law respecting branches had been 
approved at a special general meeting on 
March 9th. The new rooms at 24, Blooms- 
bury Square, where the work of the Asso- 
ciation was now carried on, had been found 
very convenient. The Book - Production 
Committee had held several meetings to 
consider various matters, including samples 
of a new paper reputed to be “ non-fluffing,”’ 
and the library-style bindings of the new 
edition of ‘The Encyclopedia Britannica.’ 

As a result of the International Conference 
at Brussels in 1910, a new Standing Com- 
mittee had been appointed, called the 
International Committee, which would con- 
sider and report on all International library 
matters, and would also act as a Welcome 
Committee to foreign librarians visiting 
England, and generally encourage inter- 
course between British and foreign librarians. 
The political situation had not , on favour- 
able to the introduction of the Library Bill 
during the past year. The Council proposed 
to put the Bill before the Annual Meeting 
at Perth in order that members might come 
to a final decision as to its precise wording, 
with a view to its introduction in the next 
session of Parliament. The Hon. Treasurer 


had received a sum of 2,016l. from the 
estate of the late Chancellor Christie, left 
to the Association and to be paid on the 
They had been 


death of Mrs. Christie. 





honoured by an invitation to nominate three 
representatives to attend the laying of the 
foundation stone of the National Library 
of Wales by the King and Queen on July 15th 
last. The Council offered their heartiest 
congratulations on the auspicious inaugura- 
tion of a great National Library enterprise. 

The proceedings were continued on Wed- 
nesday and Thursday. 








LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
ENGLISH. 


Theology. 


Barnett (Samuel A.), Religion and Politics: 
Lectures given in Westminster Abbey, 2/6 net. 
Cross (George), The Theology of Schleiermacher : 
a Condensed Presentation of his Chief Work 
‘ The Christian Faith,’ 6/ net. 
“ One of the University of Chicago publica- 
ions. 

Eells (Edward), The Gospel for Both Worlds: 
Ten Sermons preached in Our Father’s House 
(Memorial Church), Worcester, 60 cents net. 

Wells (L. S. A.), The Choice of the Jews: a 
Tragedy and a Lesson, 2/6 net. 


Fine Art and Archeology. 


Building News and Engineering Journal, January 
to June, 12/ 

Cooper (T. P.), The History of the Castle of York 
from its Foundation to the Present Day: 
with an Account of the Building of Clifford’s 
Tower, 12/6 net. 

With many illustrations, plans, facsimiles, 
and appendixes. For notice see p. 304. 

Spinola Rubens (The): an Appreciation, by 
Wallace L. Crowdy, Henri Frantz, and Oliver 
Madox Hueffer. 

With photogravure plate and portrait of 
Rubens. 


Poetry and Drama. 


Sembower (Charles Jacob), The Life and the 
Poetry of Charles Cotton. 
Published by the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. 
Shelley (Percy Bysshe), Poems, 2 vols., 21/ net. 
Edited by C. D. Locock, with an introduc- 
tion by A. Clutton-Brock. 
Woodard (Alfred L.), St. John in the Isle of Pat- 
mos, 1/ net. 
A poem in blank verse which is not sufficiently 
varied. In the Ludgate Series. 


Bibliography. 


Manchester Public Free Libraries Quarterly 
Record, Vol. XIII., No. I. 

Warrington County Borough Museum Com- 
mittee, Report of the Director and Librarian 
for the Year ending June 30. 

Philosophy. 

McDougall (William), Body and Mind: a History 
and a Defense of Animism, 10/6 net. 

£, With 13 diagrams. A comprehensive sur- 

« vey of the problem of the relations between 
body and mind. 

Welton (J.) and Monahan (A. J.), An Inter- 
mediate Logic, 7/6 net. 

In the University Tutorial Series, 


History and Biography. 


Balfour (Graham), The Life of Robert Louis 
Stevenson, 1/ net. 

Clowes (W. L.), The Royal Navy: a History 
from the Earliest Times to the Present. Vol. II., 
25/ net. 

Cuthell =. Edith E.), An Imperial Victim : 
Marie Louise, Archduchess of Austria, Empress 
of the French, Duchess of Parma, 2 vols., 
24/ net. 

With 34 illustrations, including 2 photo- 
gravure frontispieces. 

Cutts (Rev. Edward L.), Scenes and Characters 
of the Middle Ages, 7/6 net. 


Third edition, with 182 illustrations. For 
notice see p. 296. 
Edler (Friedrich), The Dutch Republic and the 
American Revolution. 


One of the Johns Hopkins University 
Studies in Historical and Political Science. 
Furnivall (Frederick James): a Volume of Per- 
sonal Record, 3/6 net. 
For review see p. 290. 
Kennedy (P.), A History of the Great Moghuls, 
9/ net. 





eam, 


Longford (Joseph H.), The Story of Kore, 
10/6 net. 

The history of Korea from its earliest period 
down to its recent annexation by Japan, with 
descriptions of the country and people, their 
natural resources, economic conditions, and 
customs. The book contains 33 illustrations 
and 3 maps. 

Nevill (Ralph), The Romantic Past, 12/6 net. 

With 9 illustrations. The romance is largely 
that of irregular unions, and the author's 
philosophy does not go very deep. 

Robertson (D. Maclaren), A History of the French 
Academy, 1635(4)-1910: with an Outline 
Sketch of the Institute of France, showing 
its Relation to its Constituent Academies, 
8/6 net. 

With 7 illustrations. 

Simpson (Frank), The Old Chester Volunteers 
and their Colour, 1/ net. 


Geography and Travel. 


Ball (J. Dyer), The Chinese at Home; or, The 
Man of Tong and his Land, 5/ net. 

A popular account by a writer who knows 
China, with 28 illustrations, some of which are 
in colour. 

Gostling (Frances M.), Rambles around French 
Chateaux, 6/ 

With 38 In the Rambles 
Series. 

James (George Wharton), The Grand Canyon 
of Arizona: How to See It, 6/ net. 

With many illustrations and maps. 

Meldrum (D. S.), Home Life in Holland, 10/6 net. 

The reader is introduced to the classes on the 
land and the old-fashioned conditions of life 
and industry existing among them alongside 
of much ‘‘ up-to-date ’’ enterprise ; also to the 
highly educated and progressive classes in the 
towns, who nevertheless retain the character 
and many of the customs of the old Dutch. 
The book contains 26 illustrations. ; 

Rodway (James), In the Guiana Forest : Studies 
of Nature in relation to the Struggle for Life, 
7/6 net. f 

Enlarged edition, with 24 illustrations. 

Whitehead (John L.), The Undercliff of the Isle 
of Wight, Past and Present, 10/6 net. _ : 

Founded on papers that have been issued in 
various magazines during the past five years. 
For notice see p. 294. : 

Whymper (Edward), Travels amongst the Great 
Andes of the Equator, 1/ net. 

New edition. 

Wylie (I. A. R.), Rambles in the Black Forest, 
6 


illustrations. 


With 28 illustrations. Another volume of 


the Rambles Series. 


Sports and Pastimes. 


Encyclopedia of Sport and Games: 
Hunting-Racing, 10/6 net. , 
With numerous illustrations. For notice of 
Vol. II., see Athen., May 20, p. 566. ; 
Maxwell (Aymer), Partridges and Partridge 
Manors, 7/6 net. : 
Stebbing (E. P.), Stalks in the Himalaya: Jottings 
of a Sportsman-Naturalist, 12/6 net. 
With upwards of 100 illustrations by the 
author and others. 


Vol. Ill. 


Education. 


Board of Education Special Reports on Educa- 
tional Subjects: 1. Higher Mathematics for 
the Classical Sixth Form, ld. ; 2. The Relations 
of Mathematics and Physics, ld.; 3. The 
Teaching of Mathematics in London Public 
Elementary Schools, 2d.; 4. The Teaching of 
Elementary Mathematics in English Public 
Elementary Schools, 2}d.; 5. The Algebra 
Syllabus in the Secondary School, 23d. ; 6. 
The Correlation of Elementary Practical Geo 
metry and Geography, ld.; 7. The Teaching 
of Elementary Mechanics, ld.; 8. Geometry 
for Engineers, 14d. 

Leach (A. F.), Educational Charters, 10/ net. 

Library of Congress, Classification: Class * 
General Works, Polygraphy, 10 cents; 40 
Class L, Education, 25 cents. l 

West Riding of Yorkshire, Seventh Annua 
Report of the Education Committee of the 
County Council. 


Philology. 


Lindeléf (Uno), Elements of the History of the 
English Language, 3/ 

‘Translated by Robert Max Garrett. Forms 
Vol. I. of the University of Washington Pub- 
lications in English. whe 

Linden (S. W.) and Kawraisky (T.), Pocket Dic 
tionary of English and Russian Language, 
7/6 net. 
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Old Spanish Readings, selected on the Basis of 
Critically Edited Texts, 6/6 
Edited, with introduction, notes, and vocabu- 
lary, by J. D. M. Ford for the International 
Modern Language Series. The book is in- 
tended to facilitate the study of the Spanish 
language in its earlier period. 


School- Books. 


Massard (F. Victor), Elementary French Com- 
osition according to the New or Direct Method, 


6 
Philips’ Visual Series of Improved Contour Out- 
line Maps, enlarged Form for the Teacher’s 
Use in Class Demonstration: England and 
Wales, 1/ net. 
Scott, Woodstock, 2/6 
Edited by A. S. 
Series. 
Shakespeare, Coriolanus, 1/6 
Edited by A. W. Verity for the Pitt Press 
Shakespeare. 


Gaye for the Pitt Press 


Science. 


British Rainfall, 1910: On the Distribution of 
Rain in Space and Time over the British Isles 
during the Year 1910, as recorded by nearl 
5,000 Observers in Great Britain and Ireland, 
and discussed, with Articles upon Various 
Branches of Rainfall Work, by Hugh Robert 
Mill, 10/ 

Has maps and illustrations. 

Crampton (Henry Edward), The Doctrine of 

Evolution: its Basis and its Scope, 6/6 net. 
One of the Columbia University Lectures. 

Cutten (George Barton), Three Thousand Years of 
Mental Healing, 6/ net. 

With 9 illustrations. Deals specially with 
the historical side of the subject. 

Gammon (John C.), Reinforced Concrete Design 
Simplified, 10/6 net. 

Peters (O. H.), Observations upon the Natural 
History of Epidemic Diarrhcea, 7/ net. 

Phillips (W. C.), Diseases of the Ear, Nose, and 
Throat, Medical and Surgical, 25/ net. 

Potts’ Mining Register and Directory for the 
Coal and Ironstone Mines of Great Britain and 
Ireland, 1911, 10/6 

Romer (Frank) and Creasy (L. Eliot), Bone- 
iting and the Treatment of Painful Joints, 

net. 

Westell (W. Percival), The Young Ornithologist : 
a Guide to the Haunts, Homes, and Habits of 
British Birds, 5/ 

With a frontispiece in colour and 65 photo- 
graphic illustrations. 
Juvenile. 

Forde (Georgiana M.), Missionary Adventures : 
a Simple History of the S. P.G., 2/6 net 

For notice see p. 297, 


Fiction. 

Annesley (Maude), All Awry, 6/ 

A novel of modern life, telling the strange 
adventures of a country girl, the daughter of an 
admiral. 

Arnot (Allen), The Dempsey Diamonds, 6/ 

_ For notice see p. 293. 

Bailey (H. C.), The Lonely Queen, 

Describes the unchildlike childhood of Queen 
Elizabeth, with the amatory perils of her girl- 
hood, and closes in the mingled comedy and 
tragedy of her “‘Gloriana’”’ days. 

Baker (Amy J.), ‘“‘ I too Have Known,” 6/ 

Describes phases of South African life and 
society in which affairs of the heart have a 
large place. 

Brady (Cyprus Townsend), The Better Man: 
with some Account of What He Struggled For 
and What He Won, 6/ 

The preface is dated from Kansas City, and 
the book deals with American affairs, notably 
labour struggles, and a conflict between two 
ministers, who were opponents in love, and both 
candidates for advancement in the Church. 

Castle (Agnes and Egerton), Rose of the World, 
7d. net. 

New edition. 
1905, p. 713. 

Cosby (Elisabeth), A Servant of the State, 6/ 

The story of a girl who, knowing nothing 
of the world, finds that her love has been mis- 
placed, and later brings happiness into the life 
of another. 

Diary of my Honeymoon, by Lady X, 1/ net. 

., New edition. 

Gilchrist (R. Murray), The First Born, 6/ 
...For notice see p. 294. 

Gillies (E. Scott), The Shadow of the Guillotine, 6/ 

A story of the French Revolution. 

Gould (Nat), The J ockey’s Revenge, 6d. 

New edition. 

7 =. Ranger), A Butterfly on the Wheel, 

et. 

Founded on the successful play by E. G. 

Hemmerde and Francis N nl dies . 


For notice see Athen., June 10, 





Hope (Anthony), Mrs. Maxon Protests, 6/ 

For notice see p. 293. 

Knight (Adele Ferguson), Mademoiselle Celeste, 6/ 

Another romance of the French Revoiution. 

Mann (Mary E.), There was a Widow, 6/ 

For notice see p. 293. 

McDonnell (Randal), Ardnaree. 

A successful blend of romance and history, 
written with the simplicity of style suitable to 
the story of an English girl in Connaught at 
the beginning of the nineteenth century, 
“told by herself.” 

Meade (L. T.), Betty of the Rectory; and Wild 
Heather, 3/6 each. 

New editions. Part of a series of books for 
young women. 

More Letters to my Son, 3/6 net. 
Thonger (M. Ellen), The Bees, 6/ 

The story of three boys (triplets) whose 
parents, not caring to look after them, left 
them in charge of a maiden aunt, who has 
a love-story of her own. 

Thorne (Guy), Sweetheart Submarine, 1/ net. 

The hero has many adventures and tempta- 
tions, chiefly connected with submarines, 
before he wins his bride. 

Tolstoy (Count), Sebastopol, 1/6 net. 

Edited by Ivan Lepinski for the Lotus 

Library. 
= (Mrs. G. de Horne), Cynthia Charrington, 


Relates the story of two girls, one rich and 
the other poor. 
Vaizey (Mrs. George de Horne), Flaming June, 3/6 
Another of the series of books for young 
women. 
Wynne (May), The Gallant Graham, 6/ 
A tale of adventure concerning the ill-fated 
Marquis of Montrose. There is a love-interest 
which ends happily. 


General Literature. 


Law’s Limitations (The): the Fifty-First Annual 
Report of the St. Giles’ Christian Mission. 

Legge (Major R. F.), Guide to Promotion for 
Officers in Subject (a) (i) (Regimental Duties), 
4/ net. 

Third edition, revised to date. In Gale & 
Polden’s Military Series. 

Pilkington (Col. Henry), Land Settlement for 
Soldiers. 

With introductory notes by Sir Horace 
Plunkett and Lieut.-Col. Sir Newton Moore. 
Most of the little book has already been pub- 
lished in the form of articles in The United 
Service Magazine. 

Social Worker’s Guide: a Handbook of Informa- 
tion and Counsel for all who are Interested in 
Public Welfare, 3/6 net. 


FOREIGN. 
Theology. 


Riicker (A.), Die Lukas-Homilien des HI. Cyrill 
v. Alexandrien: ein Beitrag zur Geschichte der 
Exegese, 3m. 20. 


Philosophy. 


Neumann (K. E.), Die letzten Tage Gotamo 
Buddhos, iibersetzt, 6m. 


Geography and Travel. 


Ducrocq (Georges), La Blessure mal fermée: 
sag A d’un Voyageur en Alsace-Lorraine, 
r. 50. 


General Literature. 


Dieterich (Karl), Die osteuropiischen Literaturen 
in ihren Hauptstrémungen vergleichend darge- 
stellt, 4m. 

Harnack (A.), Aus Wissenschaft u. Leben: 
Reden u. Aufsitze, 2 vols., 10m. 

Mécheroutiette: ‘‘ Constitutionnel Ottoman,’’ 
Organe du Parti Radical Ottoman, Aoit, 
Tir. yearly. 

Ruppin (Arthur), Die Juden der Gegenwart : 
eine sozialwissenschaftliche Studie, 5m. 

Revised edition of a work originally pub- 
lished in 1904. 


Pamphlets. 


Paramisa: Amare Raieskr Jezu Christi Duk te 
meripen: Die Leidensgeschichte unseres Herrn 
Jesu Christi in der Sprache der deutschen 
Zigeuner. 


*,* All books received at the Office up to Wednesday 
Morning will be included in this List unless 
previously noted. Publishers are requested 
to state prices when sending books. 





Kiterary Gossip. 


THE reminiscences of Sir Edward H. 
Seymour, Admiral of the Fleet, will be 
published by Messrs. Smith & Elder on 
the 21st inst. under the title ‘My Naval 
Career and Travels.’ Admiral Seymour’s 
varied experiences cover the Crimean 
War ; the expedition to China, including 
the capture of the Taku Forts; visits 
to the United States and Canada; and 
the relief of the Peking Legations, when 
he commanded the international force. 
The book will have as frontispiece a 
portrait in photogravure of the Admiral, 
and will include eight pages of half-tone 
illustrations. 


The same firm will also publish on the 
2ist inst. a Life of Edward, Earl of 
Clarendon, by Sir Henry Craik. After 
tracing the development of Clarendon’s 
character under the influences of his early 
years and through his association with the 
leading spirits of that time, the book 
describes the part he took in the struggles 
of the Civil War. The author’s object is 
to vindicate the consistency of Clarendon’s 
political ideals, and his title to a high place 
among British statesmen. Portraits of 
Clarendon and his leading contemporaries 
will be included. 


Messrs. Macmitian will issue this 
season ‘The Record of an Adventurous 
Life, by Mr. H. M. Hyndman ; the 
‘ Autographic Memoirs’ of Mr. Frederic 
Harrison, 2 vols. with portraits; and 
‘Forty Years of Friendship: as recorded 
in the Correspondence of John Duke, 
Lord Coleridge, and Ellis Yarnall during 
the Years 1856-95,’ edited by Mr. Charlton 
Yarnall. Mr. Ellis Yarnall, an American 
of old Quaker stock, visited this country 
as @ young man, and took a great interest 
in English literary society. 


Mr. Onto WItiaMs is publishing with 
Messrs. Constable a book which should 
be of great interest, ‘ The Life and Letters 
of John Rickman,’ of whom Lamb thought 
so highly. 


Mr. Henry G. Huntineton’s ‘ Me- 
mories,’ promised by the same firm, 
will cover a varied field, and include a 
diary by Ouida. 


WE have already referred to the ex- 
cellent quality of the ‘ Chaucer’ of Prof. 
Legouis, and we learn with pleasure that 
Messrs. Dent will publish it in an English 
version by a translator he has himself 
selected. 


Messrs. GEORGE ALLEN & Sons an- 
nounce ‘ The Memoirs of the Russells of 
Birmingham in the French Revolution 
and in America, 1794-1814,’ edited by the 
late S. H. Jeyes; ‘ The Life of Ruskin,’ 
2 vols. with portraits, by Mr. E. T. Cook ; 
and ‘ Bismarck’s Pen,’ by Dr. Abeken, 
translated by Mrs. Barrett-Lennard. 


In the series of ‘ County Memorials,” 
now published by this firm, ‘ Old Glouces- 
tershire ’ will be edited by the Rev, P. H. 
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Ditchfield, and ‘ Old Worcestershire’ by 
Mr. Francis B. Andrews. 


Messrs. LonemMAN have nearly ready 
Mr. Bernard Holland’s ‘ Life of Spencer 
Compton, Eighth Duke of Devonshire,’ 
with portraits and other illustrations. 


They have also in the press ‘A Hundred 
Years of Conflict : being some Records of 
the Services of Six Generals of the Doyle 
Family, 1756-1856,’ by Col. Arthur Doyle. 


The same firm promise in October 
‘The Mahatma and the Hare: a Dream 
Story,’ by Mr. Rider Haggard, with 
illustrations. 


Messrs. HopprerR & STOUGHTON’sS new 
publications include ‘The Letters of 
George Borrow to the Bible Society,’ 
edited by the Rev. T. H. Darlow ; ‘ Christ 
in Parnassus: Lectures on Art, Ethic, 
and Theology,’ by Principal Forsyth ; 
and a new translation of Aristotle’s 
* Poetics ’ by Prof. D. 8. Margoliouth. 


They are also publishing ‘ The Life of 
Sir George Newnes,’ by Miss Hulda 
Friedrichs; ‘My Larger Education,’ a 
sequel by Mr. Booker T. Washington to 
his ‘ Up from Slavery’; ‘The Complete 
Works of Emily Bronté: Vol. II., Prose,’ 
edited by Mr. Shorter ; and ‘ The Feast of 
St. Friend,’ a Christmas book by Mr. 
Arnold Bennett. 


MapameE Dvuctavx is publishing with 
Messrs. Chapman & Hall a book on ‘ The 
French Ideal,’ which is a study of the 
characters of Pascal, Lamartine, Fénelon, 
and Buffon. 


* DAUGHTERS OF EvE,’ which the same 
firm is issuing for Mr. W. H. R. Trow- 
bridge, deals with five varied types of 
women, among whom are the Duchesse 
de Choiseul, Peg Woffington, and Char- 
lotte Corday. 


THE new fifty volumes of “ Everyman’s 
Library ’’ which will appear shortly are, 
as usual, of widely varied interest. We 
notice a Life of Shakespeare by Mr. Oli- 
phant Smeaton; a volume completing 
Aristophanes, and another giving a com- 
plete Horace ; Isaac Taylor’s ‘ Words and 
Places’; two volumes of Bagehot’s de- 
lightful ‘ Literary Studies’; Scott’s ‘ Plays 
and Poems,’ edited by Mr. Andrew Lang ; 
‘ A Literary and Historical Atlas of Ame- 
rica’; and Mommsen’s famous ‘ History 
of Rome’ in four volumes, with a review 
by Freeman. 


A ConcorDAaNce to the poems of 
Wordsworth, edited by Prof. Lane Cooper 
—a large and important work furthered 
by the American Concordance Society— 
will be published by Messrs. Smith & 
Elder on the 21st inst. 


Messrs. SKEFFINGTON include in their 
autumn list ‘ Village Sermons,’ by the 
Rev. R. H. Jeffery ; ‘The Development 
of Worship in the Rites and Ceremonies 
of the Church,’ by Dr. A. G. Mortimer ; 
and a series of sermons on ‘ Popular 
Hymns: their Authors and Teaching,’ by 
Canon Duncan. 


Messrs. Sampson Low announce a 
work by Mr. Robinson Smith, entitled 
‘The Children’s Bible.’ It consists of 
selected chapters arranged in paragraphs, 
but follows the order of the Authorized 
Version. A certain portion is allotted 
for reading every day in the year. 


‘THe Navy League ANNUAL,’ now 
in its fifth year, will be published by Mr. 
John Murray on Trafalgar Day, October 
21st, as usual. Mr. Alan Burgoyne, M.P., 
is again the editor, and special pains 
have been taken to make the book com- 
plete and accurate. Part I. will include 
a record of naval progress during the past 
year both at home and abroad, and the 
many oversea connexions of the League 
enable the editor to publish authoritative 
information on the very latest ship- 
designs which is not obtainable in other 
text-books. 


Mr. J. Cumine WaAtrTEeERS is publishing 
with Messrs. Chapman & Hall * Phases of 
Dickens: the Man, his Message, and his 
Mission.’ 


The same firm are bringing out Dickens’s 
novels with all the original illustrations in 
colour ; and ‘ Charles Dickens in America,’ 
by Mr. W. Glyde Wilkins. 


Masor STEVENSON-HAMILTON, Warden 
of the Transvaal Game Reserves, has 
written an elaborate story of ‘ Animal 
Life in South Africa,’ which will be pub- 
lished by Mr. Heinemann in the autumn, 
with maps and many illustrations. The 
author planned President Roosevelt’s trip, 
and assisted him in his African journey, 
and the ex-President contributes a Preface 
to the volume. 


THe Dvurpar will give an added in- 
terest to Mr. Lovat Fraser’s forthcoming 
volume on ‘ India under Curzon and After,’ 
which the same publisher will issue 
early this autumn. 


Messrs. CONSTABLE announce an inter- 
esting series, ““ The Governing Families 
of Great Britain.” The first volumes 
will be ‘The Seymour Family,’ by 
A. Audrey Locke, and ‘ The Cavendish 
Family,’ by Mr. Francis L. Bickley. 


The same firm are starting another 
historical series, ‘‘ The Kings and Queens 
of England,” beginning with ‘ The Life 
of Henry II.,’ by Mr. L. F. Salzmann, 
and ‘ The Life of Henry VII.,’ by D. M. 
Gladys Bradford. Biographies of six 
further monarchs are in preparation. 


Messrs. CONSTABLE’S new fiction in- 
cludes ‘A Failure, by Miss Una L. 
Silberrad ; ‘ The Vicar of Normanton,’ by 
Mr. Edward Noble; ‘ Wintering Hay,’ 
by Mr. John Trevena; and ‘ Heritage,’ 
by Miss Valentina Hawtrey. 


ScHOLARS seem suddenly to have dis- 
covered the absence of a biography of 
Peacock. The latest announced has been 
written by Mr. Carl van Doren of Colum- 
bia, and will be published shortly by Messrs. 
| Dent. 








Pror. A. E. Housman has nearly ready 
for the press a second book of his critica] 
and explanatory edition of Manilius, |; 
will be published, as was the first, by Mr, 
Grant Richards. 


MapaMeE ALBANESI writes :— 


‘** A book entitled ‘ Poppies in the Corn’ 
by me is being largely advertised just now 
as a ‘new’ novel. Will you permit me jp 
fairness to myself to point out that the book 
is not new work? It is an old serial story 
written some years ago, and purchased 
just recently by the publishers, who issug 
it in book-form and who retain all interests 
in it.” 

The volume has already been noticed 
in the press as the author’s “latest 
novel.” 


THE new volume in Messrs. Bell's 
‘Masters of Literature,” due to appear 
next Wednesday, is ‘ De Quincey,’ intro- 
duced by Mr. Sidney Low. 


The same publishers announce ‘A 
Brief for Animal Immortality,’ by Mr, 
Walter Clifford Meller. 


WE note that Maxwell Gray’s story 
*Unconfessed,’ which we credited by 
accident to Mr. John Lane as publisher 
a fortnight ago, is one of Mr. John Long’s 
books. We regret the confusion, and 
hasten to make the correction. 


Messrs. W. C. HENDERSON & Sox, 
University Press, St. Andrews, have on 
sale a limited number of copies of the 
‘Memorial Volume’ which has been 
prepared for the Quincentenary cele- 
brations at St. Andrews, and will be pre- 
sented to distinguished guests. 


They have also ready a ‘ Handbook to 
the City and University,’ by Mr. James 
Maitland, the University Librarian. 


Messrs. BarnicotT & PEARCE are pub- 
lishing shortly by subscription ‘ Wifela’s 
Combe,’ a history of the parish of Wivelis- 
combe by Prebendary Hancock, for which 
extensive materials have been secured at 
the Record Office and elsewhere. 


The same firm have also in preparation 
for subscribers ‘ The History of the Forest 
of Exmoor,’ by Mr. Edward T. Mac- 
Dermot. Research has revealed a number 
of unprinted records, especially of the 
seventeenth century. Those used by the 
late E. J. Rawle in his ‘ Annals of the 
Forest ’ do not extend much beyond the 
fourteenth century. 


THE difficulties between France and 
Germany are not so serious as some 
journalists would have us believe. We 
notice that confidence is not lacking on 
the French side. Col. Arthur Boucher 
has in the press an ‘ Etude Stratégique’ 
entitled ‘La France victorieuse dans la 
Guerre de Demain.’ 


PETER FRIEDRICH SIEBOLD, whose death 
in his 84th year is announced from Berlin, 
was a great authority on Scandinavian 
literature. His translations introduced 


Ibsen into Germany at a time when his 
fame had spread but little beyond his 
own country, 
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SCIENCE 


—@—— 


OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


THERE is a good deal of miscellaneous 
information in Mr. W. J. Claxton’s Round 
the Year with Nature (Routledge), which is 
expressly written for boys. “In nearly all 
the cases,’ he says, ‘‘ the subjects treated 
...-have been taught by me to boys” ; 
and his aim has been laudably “to make 
the boy interested, and to arouse his enthu- 
siasm inthe world around him.” The spirit 
of the book, however, seems to be somewhat 
old-fashioned, and its accuracy is question- 
able at times. One does not look for mush- 
rooms in November, nor is the fruit of the 
bilberry autumnal. Field mushrooms are 
at their best in September, and the whortle- 
berry at its prime in July and early August. 


Mr. Claxton’s knowledge is scientifically 
orthodox as a rule, which makes some 
of his statements the more remarkable. 
On p. 243 he gives a correct account of the 
house-fly, and proceeds incontinently to 
add :— 


“Some cruel thoughtless boys take a delight in 
torturing this little insect. Perhaps if they under- 
stood the marvellous way in which it was con- 
structed they would let it alone.” 


The same argument might be adduced in 
the case of the boa-constrictor or the alligator. 
On the next page we find the author com- 
placently recalling the many wasps’ nests 
he destroyed when he was a boy. Not 
only so; but our wonder deepens when on 
p. 41 we read: ‘I expect it has never been 
your good-fortune to take part in an otter- 
hunt”; after which his memories of this 
barbarous sport are related with unction. 
Mr. Claxton also approves of “ coursing- 
drives’? and other “sports”? from which 
public opinion is slowly alienating itself. 


One does not expect in a book like this 
much elegance of language, but the constant 
interrogations and exclamations become 
wearisome. The author apostrophizes as 
if he were Mr. Barlow himself, and his morals 
are pointed everywhere, a proceeding which 
may be good for the young, but irritates the 
adult. Yet the intention of the book is 
good, and its profuse illustrations, where 
they are reproductions of photographs, are 
useful enough. The coloured plates are 
generally too hot in tint to please us. The 
verses scattered throughout the pages also 
carry one back to the past, and would 
have been improved by literary discernment, 


After these criticisms on a book which 
might easily have been better, we cannot 
take leave of the author without testifying 
to his genuine interest and delight in nature. 
There is plenty of material here to stimulate 
the interest of the inquiring schoolboy. 


_We_have received three appendixes to 
Vol. VI. of the Second Series of Reprint 
of Publications of the U.S. Naval Obser- 
vatory. The first consists of several miscel- 
laneous astronomical papers by members of 
the staff, the most noteworthy of which is 
determination, of the solar parallax from 
Prof. T. J. J. See’s observations of the planet 
Eros, by Mr. C. W. Frederick, the result 
being 8”*808, in very satisfactory agreement 
With the more recent determination of Mr. 
Hinks, which gave a value of 8”°806. 


The second is a set of miscellaneous 
reports on the transit of Mercury which took 
place on the 10th of November, 1894; and 
the third is a list of publications issued 
by the Naval Observatory from 1845 to 
1908, prepared by the librarian (Mr. Horigan) 
In response to many requests. 


THE eighth number of Vol. XL. of the 
Memorie di Astrofisica ed Astronomia of 
the Societé degli Spettroscopisti Italiani 
contains a paper by Signor Zappa on con- 
stants used in astronomical photography ; 
an account of observations obtained at 
Catania of the total eclipse of the moon on 
the night of November 16th, 1910; a 
continuation of the spectroscopical images 
of the sun’s limb as seen at Charkow, Kalocsa, 
Odessa, and Zurich from September 10th, 
1906, to November 14th, 1908; and some 
remarks by Signor Giacomelli on spectro- 
scopical images of the sun’s limb as depicted 
at the Capitol Observatory, Rome, from 
1880 to 1883. 








Science Gossip. 


THE ‘ Life of Paracelsus’ which we men- 
tioned last week as the last book of Miss 
A. M. Stoddart had, we now learn, been 
revised and passed for press by her before 
her death, and will be published by Mr. 
Murray early this autumn. 


Messrs. CHAPMAN & HALL announce 
‘The Romance of the Seasons,’ a work of 
popular natural history by Mr. F. Martin 
Duncan. 


THE new “ Thompson Seton ”’ book which 
Messrs. Constable have in hand is entitled 
‘ Rolf in the Woods,’ and tells of a boy who 
got his training in woodcraft from an old 
Indian. 


Mr. A. P. RoBIn is publishing with Messrs. 
Dent a book on ‘The Old Physiology of 
English Literature,’ which aims at explaining 
references that are obscure to the modern 
reader. 


THE recent death of the Rev. Frederick 
J. Jervis-Smith removes a notable inventor 
in practical mechanics and physics, in which 
he lectured and examined at Oxford. Several 
forms of dynamometers, integrators, &c., 
are due to him, and of late years he had 
worked specially on vacuum tubes. At the 
time of his death he was engaged on a book 
on work-measuring machines. He was a 
contributor to ‘The Encyclopedia Bri- 
tannica’ and many scientific publications, 
and received three medals for his inventions. 


THERE has been a terrible tale of disaster 
among airmen of late. The accidents of 
last week bring this year’s deaths up to 
forty-six already, those of last year being 
twenty-nine. We notice that last Friday 
week Mr. J. J. Frisbie lost his life at Norton, 
Kansas, in a flight he did not wish to take, 
having sustained a fall on the previous day. 
The mob jeered and taunted him with cowar- 
dice, and he gave way. This submission by 
the expert to popular demands is a 
lamentable feature of the weakness of to- 
day. We pity the airman who feels bound 
to yield not only to the chances of the 
winds of heaven, but also “ arbitrio 
popularis aur.” 





Tae Annual Report of the Observatory 
: Syndicate of the University of Cambridge 


gives a summary of the work from May 19th, 
1910, to the 18th of the same month in 
1911. That of all departments was seriously 
interfered with by persistently unfavourable 
weather. The meridian circle, Sir Robert 
Ball states, has been superintended by Mr. 
Hartley, and the Sheepshanks equatorial 
by Mr. Hinks; whilst the astrophysical 
department continues under the charge of 
Prof. Newall. 


No. 4519 of the Astronomische Nachrich- 
ten contains the results of a large number 
of observations of small planets, comets, 
occultations, and other phenomena obtained 
at the University and Engelhardt Obser- 
vatories at Kasan in 1910. M. Dubiago 
made a careful watch for any peculiar 
appearances which might attend the passage 
of Halley’s comet over the sun’s disc on 
May 18th, but “le résultat était en général 
négatif.”’ 


AN observatory is in course of erection, 
under the auspices of the Société de Géo- 
graphie of France, on the Hautes Plateaux 
of North Africa; and after many experi- 
ments on the atmospheric conditions of 
this vast region, a site has been selected at an 
altitude of more than 1,100 metres. 








FINE ARTS 


Qe 


A Handbook of British and Foreign Orders, 
War Medals, and Decorations awarded 
to the Army and Navy, chiefly described 
from those in the Collection of A. A. 
Payne. (Sheffield, Northend.) 


For those who have eyes to see, the 
medals of the British Navy and Army 
havea place and a meaning in the history 
of the last hundred and twenty years. 
But campaigns and victories are apt to be 
forgotten in a generation which has never 
seen war within its gates ; and few persons 
to-day care to know by the medals, 
ribbons, and clasps on a veteran’s breast 
what his service has been. Georgian 
England was leisurely indeed in its appre- 
ciation of merit ; for it was not till 1847, 
when the granddaughter of George III. 
had reigned for ten years, that medals 
(the Military General Service Medal, 
1793-1814, and the Naval General Service 
Medal, 1793-1840) were struck for distri- 
bution to officers and men who had taken 
part in the Napoleonic wars by land and 
sea. An India Medal (1799-1826) of the 
same type followed in 1851. In the case 
of the Navy, the clasps denoted each of the 
several engagements (about 200) deemed 
worthy of commemoration, of which 
more than 50 were boat actions. “‘ Boat 
Service” tells in two words the tale of 
many a daring and successful enterprise 
against foes and forts believed to be un- 
conquerable. Five clasps seem to have 
been the largest number borne on any of 
the naval medals issued ;_ but two soldier- 
survivors of the Peninsular War actually 
established their claim to fifteen clasps, 
having fought in almost every engage- 
ment of note from “ Roleia”’ (a century- 





old misspelling, which a recent Army 
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Order has at last corrected to Roliga) 
to Toulouse. 


It was a twelve-clasped Peninsular 
medal which suggested the present book ; 
and Mr. Payne has undoubtedly found it 
a labour of love. A study of its pages 
reveals much more than the mere instinct 
of the collector ; and we can well under- 
stand how catalogue-notes grew, with 
the development of interest in such a 
subject, into a bulky volume. Trouble 
has been taken, by ample cross-references 
and otherwise, to make a useful work ; 
and though the arrangement is not perfect, 
and there are many minor inaccuracies 
(e.g., in regard to Latin and German 
inscriptions), the value of the whole is as 
indisputable as its interest. 


After giving lists of officers (about 500) 
whose decorations are in his collection, 
the author proceeds to describe in detail 
the insignia of the British orders and 
decorations and the war medals and 
clasps; and at a later stage he gives a 
sufficient account of the principal foreign 
orders and decorations bestowed on British 
officers. The enumeration of the medal- 
clasps, whether granted for the several 
engagements of a single campaign, or 
for successive expeditions in a particular 
sphere (as in the case of the Africa General 
Service Medal and the India Medals), 
is a most careful piece of work, valuable 
to any student of British military opera- 
tions. The medals given by the East 
India Company, which represent a con- 
siderable and important series of opera- 
tions in the first half of the nineteenth 
century, have their proper place in the 
present record. 


Another interesting feature is the tabu- 
lation of groups of medals which show the 
services of individuals in different fields. 
From such a list (for the names are set out 
in the order of regiments) it is possible 
to see at a glance where each corps has 
been chiefly engaged, and in the case of 
the Indian Army to separate the faithful 
and the mutineers of 1857. 


The work is concluded with biographical 
notes of the officers whose medals are in 
the author’s possession. His collection, 
containing about 2,500 war medals, ought 
eventually to be acquired for the Museum 
of the Royal United Service Institution ; 
and his efforts in forming and describing it 
deserve the praise of every right-minded 
Englishman. 


We have but one adverse criticism to 
make upon his book—the lack of proper 
illustrations. Mere photographs of be- 
medalled warriors, however interesting 
from a personal point of view, are of no 
practical assistance. In such a work 
coloured illustrations, numerous and 
accurate, are indispensable ; for by their 
means decorations, medals, and ribbons 
can be more readily distinguished, and 
remembered far more effectually, than by 
many pages of careful description. Videri 
quam legu. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Hispano-Moresque Ware of the Fifteenth 
Century : Supplementary Studies and some 
Later Examples. By Albert van de Put. 
(Office of ‘The Art Workers’ Quarterly.’ )— 
This book, which is intended to supplement 
the author’s previous work on the subject 
(published in 1904), is characterized by the 
scrupulous care and close observation which 
Mr. van de Put has accustomed his readers 
to expect from him, and is a valuable con- 
tribution to ceramic literature. 


Mr. van de Put divides his work into three 
sections. The first part deals briefly with 
the history of lustre decoration and majolica, 
and contains a good deal of matter never 
before included in a volume on pottery. 
That Valencia owed its lustre work mainly 
to Moorish industry is made evident. 


The second part treats of Manises, the 
centre of the fifteenth-century lustre work 
in Spain. The family of Buyl, lords of 
Manises from the fourteenth century to the 
sixteenth, were great patrons of the industry, 
and seem to have actually contracted for 
supplying lustre ware. Manises must have 
been a place of considerable industrial im- 
portance in the fifteenth century: its annual 
turnover in lustre manufacture has been 
estimated at a sum equivalent to 13,0001. 
present currency. 


* The third section is devoted to illustrated 
examples of lustre ware, with descriptive 
notes. In view of the importance of chro- 
nological accuracy the author has excluded 
all examples which do not bear armorial 
decorations. This exclusion has enhanced 
the value of his work, for the task of assign- 
ing a date to such specimens presents such 
difficulties that the matter is generally 
open to doubt; whereas the pieces illus- 
trated in Mr. van de Put’s book can be traced 
by the arms they bear to their original 
owners in many cases; and to almost all 
a date can be assigned within twenty 
years or so. Moreover, there is hardly one 
of them which does not possess some dis- 
tinct historic interest. 


Allgemeines Lexikon des _ bildenden 
Kiinstler. Herausgegeben von Ulrich 
Thieme.—Fiinfter Band. Brewer—Carlingen. 
(Leipsic, Seemann.)—Since the fourth volume 
was published, the Lexicon of Artists has 
passed into the hands of another publisher, 
more intimately associated than his pre- 
decessor with books on art, and Dr. Felix 
Becker, one of the originators and joint 


editors of the great undertaking, has 
withdrawn from the (editorial staff. 
Prof. Ulrich Thieme is fully capable, 


however, of taking the sole command, 
aided by lieutenants chosen from _ the 
host of young “ Kunsthistoriker”’ turned 
out every year by the German uni- 
versities. The rate of production is not 
only maintained, but also accelerated, and 
we may count, it seems, upon receiving two 
of these portly volumes every year, till the 
end of the alphabet is reached about 1920. 
The quality of the work is no less remarkable 
than the quantity, and acquaintance 
with each new volume deepens our con- 
viction that the Lexicon stands in the first 
rank of important books of reference. 
No other dictionary of artists in any lan- 
guage approaches within a long distance of 
it in respect of completeness and accuracy. 


The present volume contains no articles 
on artists of the very first rank, Buonarroti 
being reserved for future treatment under 
the name of Michelangelo; but the lives of 





Bronzino, Bruegel, Brunelleschi, Bruyn, 








Bryaxis, Buffalmacco, Burgkmair, Burno. 
Jones, Campagnola, Canova, and Carianj 
may be mentioned as specially important, 
The utility of the Lexicon depends, hoy. 
ever, in @ large measure upon the inclusion 
of more obscure artists, and in this respect 
also it satisfies almost every demand. The 
attention given by the editor and cop. 
tributors to contemporary art has resulted 
in the presence of many biographies, and 
bibliographies appended to them, that are 
absolutely new ; that of Sir Thomas Brock, 
R.A., for instance, is excellent, falling short 
of completeness only because the exigencies 
of going to press prevented its being carried 
on to the moment when a knighthood 
followed the unveiling of the Victoria 
Memorial. Most of the English biographies 
have been written by Mr. Brockwell, excep- 
tions being the article on Burne-Jones by 
Mr. Binyon and that by Miss Peacock on 
Mr. D. Y. Cameron. We have read the 
lives of English artists with considerable 
care, and have noticed omissions, but only 
one positive error, and that not in one of 
Mr. Brockwell’s contributions : Cecilia Lucy 
Brightwen died in 1875, not 1876, the day 
and month being correctly stated. Is it 
too late to suggest to the editor that the 
practice adopted in the ‘Dictionary of 
National Biography’ of invariably giving 
the year of birth and death in brackets 
immediately after the name is worthy of 
imitation? That rule greatly facilitates 
rapid reference when, as is often the case, 
only those main dates are needed at the 
moment. At present a somewhat prolonged 
search is often necessary before it can be 
discovered when the artist died. 


The History of the Castle of York from 
its Foundation to the Present Day: with 
an Account of the Building of Cliffords 
Tower. By T. P. Cooper. (Elliot Stock.) 
—Mr. Cooper, who has already written well 
on the story of the walls and bars of York, 
has now produced a fairly good book on 
York Castle. Effective use has been made 
of the archives of the Record Office. Mr. 
Cooper adopts, in an unnecessarily whole- 
sale fashion, the theories of Mr. Round and 
Mrs. Armstrong that citadel mounds never 
served as Anglo-Saxon forts. He forgets 
that distinct traces of Anglo-Saxon occupa- 
tion have been found in certain cases, as at 
Duffield, Derbyshire, in mounds whereon 
Norman keeps were afterwards erected. 
The present writer, with a long knowledge 
of York and its castle, considers that the 
existence of a pre-Norman building or 
defensive mound in this case is almost 
conclusively established. 


The two chapters on the story of the castle 
during the Plantagenet period are thorough, 
and contain various matters not hitherto 
printed. Much, too, from the early assize 
and prison records has not hitherto ap- 
peared; and the strange vicissitudes of 
Clifford’s Tower are well set forth. It 8 
singular to find the cruel treatment of the 
Roman Catholic recusants at York Castle 
under Elizabeth and the Stuarts ignored. 
A variety of information on this subject, 
both printed and unprinted, might have 
been readily collected. 


All Saints’ Church, Horseheath, by Cathe- 
rine E. Parsons (Cambridge University Press), 
is a comprehensive book of a hundred pages 
supplying a carefully written account of the 
small parish church of Horseheath, Cam- 
bridgeshire. There is nothing specially dis- 


tinctive about the architecture, history, or 
monuments of this fabric, but it is always 
an advantage to have the story of an old 
village church set forth in a painstaking 
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fashion. The church has many frag 
of Norman work, but it was evidently 
rebuilt throughout in the fourteenth 
century. The chapters deal consecutively 
with the structure, furniture, monuments, 
advowson, valuation, rectors, and charities, 
and form on the whole a good example of 
the lines on which such a book should be 
arranged. There are four good plates, and a 
ground plan on a generous scale. There is, 
however, no index, and, strange to say, 
the parish register, though ‘“‘ fairly complete 
from 1558,” is dismissed in a single line. 
This is @ pity, for every old register will 
supply valuable local information, if care- 
fully consulted. 

In the account of the fourteenth-century 
porch it is stated “that a piscina, by a curious 
coincidence, has been placed in this porch in 
the position of a holy-water stoup.” If 
this Is correct, it must have been the freak 
of some recent restorers; but stoups are 
occasionally found pierced with a drain. 
In Parker’s invaluable ‘ Ecclesiastical and 
Architectural Topography,’ the Cambridge- 
shire section of which was published in the 
fifties, it is stated that Horseheath porch 
“contains an entire water-stoup projecting 
from the wall in the form of a bracket.” 








THE GEORGIAN SOCIETY. 


THERE is only one point in your very 
generous review of the Georgian Society’s 
third volume which demands a word from 
me. Your critic attributes to me the in- 
ception of the undertaking. That is not 
accurate. The real originators were my 
frends Dr. E. MacDowel Cosgrave and 
Mr. W. G. Strickland. They called me in 
as an adviser, and made a figurehead of me. 
I have corrected the proofs, and written 
some part of this last volume; I have also 
helped to get subscribers for the first volume; 
but the inception is not mine. 

May I add that the few copies of Vol. ITI. 
which remain will be allotted to those who 
subscribe 2/. 2s. now? Such subscribers 
will have the first claim on Vol. IV., which 
will appear next year. J. P. Manarry. 








Fine Art Gossip. 


THE wording of the label that has been 
placed on the Castle Howard Mabuse 
(No. 2790) is more explicit than the official 
statement issued by the National Gallery 
last week. The picture has been “‘ purchased 
by the aid of the Temple West Fund, of the 
Loan Exhibitions Fund, and of private 
donations through the National Art-Col- 
lections Fund.” 


An exhibition which will have an anthro- 
pological as well as artistic interest is 
announced for the forthcoming winter 
season in Paris. It will be devoted to the 
art of Africa and Polynesia, and will include 
& striking series of statuettes from Oceania, 
Dahomey, the Ivory Coast, and the Congo. 


_Messrs. Gouri & Co. are publishing in 
November by subscription a handsome 
volume on ‘Eugéne Lami,’ with text by 
M. P. André Lemoisne, and sixty repro- 
ductions of the artist’s elegant work. The 
issue will be limited to 575 copies. 


_A HIcuty characteristic work by Conrad 
Witz has recently been placed in the Ger- 
manisches Museum at Nuremberg. It repre- 
sents the Annunciation, and is thought to 





have formed part of the same altarpiece as 
®@ fragment at Basle, ‘The Meeting of SS. 
Joachim and Anne.’ It dates probably 
from c. 1440. 


THE Mauritshuis at the Hague has recently 
acquired two characteristic early works by 
Georges van der Mijn, dated 1748—portraits 
of the engraver Cornelis Ploos van Amstel 
and his wife Elisabeth Troost. Both are 
remarkably lifelike, and have a colour- 
scheme of unusual charm. 


M. Denys Purcu has just finished the 
monument to King Edward VII. which is 
to be erected at Cannes. The late King is 
represented in yachting costume, and the 
subsidiary features will be emblematical 
of Cannes and various fétes and regattas 
of which he was president, in addition to 
the arms of the King and of Cannes. The 
architectural portion of the statue is the 
work of M. Daumet. 


WE regret to learn that the ancient castle 
of Sant’? Angelo Lodigiano in Lombardy, 
the earliest part of which dated from 
the tenth century, and which was rebuilt 
in 1382 by Regina della Scala, wife of 
Bernab6é Visconti, has been burnt to the 
ground, and only the tower remains. The 
archives, which contained a great number 
of valuable documents from the twelfth 
century onwards, have perished. 


TATTERSHALL CASTLE, one of the finest 
specimens of medieval brickwork in the 
kingdom, has four specially beautiful 
heraldic fireplaces from which the history 
of the building and its owners can be made 
out. We now learn on good authority 
that the mortgagees of the property have 
sold these, and that they are to be removed 
forthwith. 


This act of vandalism shows how perilous 
is’ the condition of notable monuments in 
private hands. It is the kind of case in 
which the National Trust should intervene. 


UnvDER the auspices of the Society of 
Antiquaries of Scotland excavations are 
proceeding at the Roman fort at Cappuck, 
on Oxnam Water, near Jedburgh. The 
ditch and rampart of the fort have been 
uncovered. Mr. G. H. Stevenson of Oxford 
and Mr. S. N. Miller of Glasgow University 
are superintending the work. 


Pror. HavERFIELD AND Mr. R. H. 
Forster publish in The Times of last 
Wednesday an account of a find of Roman 
coins made at Corbridge on Monday. The 
find—more extensive and more interesting 
than any hitherto made in North Britain— 
consists of 159 pieces ranging from Nero 
to Marcus Aurelius. A detailed catalogue 
of these is to be prepared. 


Another discovery no less interesting 
is that of the tombstone of a Palmyrene 
soldier, who died in Corstopitum at the age 
of 68, having retired from military service. 


WE learn with pleasure that the law can 
in future be more easily put in motion to 
save from the degradations of the advertiser 
scenes which are beautiful, though not 
recognized as ‘“‘ beauty spots,’ to use com- 
mercial language. This should put a check 
on the advertisements which disfigure the 
country-side for the railway traveller. 


FEstTIvaAL OF EMPIRE 
Mo.uassIngE MEAL. 


That is the sort of notice which makes one 
despair of a nation of shopkeepers which 
still pretends on suitable occasions to 
Imperial pride. 





To the illustrated books we mentioned 
last week may be added the following, pro- 
mised by Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton: 
‘Tales from Hans Andersen,’ illustrated by 
Mr. Edmund Dulac; ‘Idylls of the King,’ 
by Miss Eleanor Brickdale ; ‘ David Copper- 
field,’ by Mr. Frank Reynolds (whose work 
on Dickens we praised last year); and 
‘ The Compleat Angler,’ by Mr. J. H. Thorpe. 
In each case there will be over twenty plates 
in colour. 


Messrs. Putnam are publishing, with 
illustrations by Mr. Frederick Simpson 
Coburn, Tennyson’s ‘In Memoriam’ and 
‘The Princess, and ‘The Chimes’ of 
Dickens. 





EXHIBITIONS. 


Sar. (Sept. 9).—Mr. E. Gordon Craig's Drawings and Models for 
* Macbeth,’ Leicester Galleries. 








MUSIC 


—_»p—- 


OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Requiem. By Johannes Brahms (Op. 45). 
Edited by John E. West. The Adaptation 
by W. G. Rothery. (Novello & Co.)— 
Concerning the music there is nothing new 
to say. The present edition, however, con- 
tains an interesting Preface by Mr. Ernest 
Newman. Brahms selected the Bible words 
himself, but his correspondence with Rein- 
thaler, the organist of Bremen Cathedral, in 
which the ‘ Requiem’ was first performed, 
shows, says Mr. Newman, that it was “a 
human document rather than a theological 
argument.” The words of Brahms leave 
no doubt as to this matter. Reinthaler com- 
plained that the ‘‘ redeeming death of Jesus,” 
@ cardinal point for the Christian mind, was 
lacking, and even suggested a place where the 
idea might be introduced. Brahms replied 
that he was writing for humanity as a whole 
—that he passed over certain verses, and 
selected others, ‘‘ because I am @ musician, 
because I needed them.” Mr. Newman 
remarks that the chorus ‘‘ Lord, Thou art 
worthy,” is so powerful that “‘ one at first 
feels the real climax to have come here.” 
But he adds that a chorus of jubilation would 
be an impossible ending to such a work. A 
similar opinion was expressed many years ago 
by Brahms’s first biographer, Dr. Deiters. 


O Ravishing Delight, 
and Gentle Swain. By Dr. T. A. Arne. 
Arranged by William H. Cummings. (Same 
publishers.)—In these days of elaborate, 
strenuous music Dr. Arne’s songs may sound 
tame, and to some hopelessly old-fashioned ; 
yet the best of them will live longer than 
the more imposing ones of the present 
day. Simple music has always appealed 
to @ large majority unable to appreciate 
works in which composers display to the full 
their learning and skill. The secret of 
Arne’s long-lived popularity lies in the fact 
that he wrote as he felt: his style was 
natural. In comparison with those of 
modern Lieder, his harmonies are limited, 
his modulations of a very restricted kind ; 
but such comparison is unfair. On the other 
hand, the songs of some later English 
composers will enable one to understand 
why these are forgotten, and Arne’s are 
still held in remembrance. All the three 
numbers in question are attractive, and the 


Guardian Angels, 
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accompaniments arranged by Dr. Cummings 
are in keeping with the period. The 
first, with its florid writing for the voice, and 
effective ’cello obbligato, has freshness and 
charm. 


Chaconne and Fugue: Trilogy for Organ. 
By Sigfrid Karg-Elert. (Novello & Co.)— 
Beethoven in reference to fugue form declared 
that to imitate the past was of no good ; that 
@ composer must put something of his own, 
something new, into it. In the work before 
us there is much, especially in the Fugue, 
which recalls Bach, yet on the whole a 
modern spirit prevails in the music. The 
composer shows himself a master of the art 
of fugue. The skill displayed is amazing, 
and while, as it is at first bound to do, it 
attracts too much attention, the real strength 
of the music, its rhythmic life, breadth, 
and dignity, will not be properly felt. At 
the present day there is a tendency to rely 
on harmony more than on counterpoint, 
and to regard all form as a fetter. But 
Mozart, Beethoven, Brahms, Wagner, and 
many other composers knew, or rather felt, 
that strong thoughts must be backed by 
strong workmanship ; they modified forms, 
but did not abolish them. 








Musical Gossip. 


THE Lonpon CHorAt Socrery opens its 
next season in October, and at one of the 
concerts Mr. Coleridge-Taylor’s new work 
‘A Tale of Old Japan’ will be produced. 


The Society will also take part in the 
performance of Beethoven’s Choral Sym- 
phony at the first concert of the forth- 
coming season of the Philharmonic Society, 
when it celebrates the centenary of its 
establishment. 


Herr Fritz KREISLER announces a 
recital at Queen’s Hall on the afternoon of 
Saturday, the 23rd inst. He will be assisted 
by Mr. Harold Bauer. 


THE news that Dr. Hans Richter is not 
to conduct the ‘Ring’ cycles at Covent 
Garden in the autumn, as originally an- 
nounced, will cause wide disappointment. 


Mr. THomas BEEcHAM has accepted the 
ee of conductor of the Cardiff Orchestral 
ociety. 


THE Albert Hail Sunday afternoon concerts 
will begin again on October Ist. The New 
Symphony Orchestra will be under the 
direction of Mr. Landon Ronald, and Mischa 
Elman will be the soloist. 


Signor LEONCAVALLO has come to Lon- 
don with his own company of five, to 
conduct at the Hippodrome a condensed 
version of ‘Pagliacci,’ made by himself. 
The performances, twice daily, will begin on 
Monday, and the engagement will last a fort- 
night. This will be Signor Leoncavallo’s 
first appearance in England as a conductor. 


An INTERNATIONAL Music ToURNAMENT 
has been organized by the Council of the 
City of Paris, and it will be held next year 
on May 25th-27th. There will be competi- 
tions for Choirs and Brass and Military Bands, 
the {first prize for each of these classes being 
400/.; also for Orchestras, for Cors de 
Chasse, &c. The Executive Committee 





includes Charles Widor, Charles Malherbe, 
Gabriel Parés, Gabriel Pierné, and other 
eminent musicians; while the Honorary 
Committee counts among its members 
Théodore Dubois, Gustave Charpentier, 
Claude Debussy, Sir Edward Elgar, Gabriel 
Fauré, Vincent d’Indy, Puccini, and Saint- 
Saéns. M. Charles Widor is president of 
the jury. All particulars may be obtained 
from Mr. H. Bonnaire, general agent for 
Great Britain, 20, High Holborn. 


THE season at La Monnaie, Brussels, 
was to open last Wednesday with Char- 
pentier’s ‘Louise.’ This will be followed 
by other French works, including Massenet’s 
‘Manon’ and Saint-Saéns’s ‘Samson et 
Dalila.’ Vincent d’Indy’s ‘L’Etranger,’ 
which was produced here in 1903, will be 
revived. 


Le Ménestrel of last Saturday mentions 
a little pamphlet, ‘Istruzioni del Governo 
per il Regio Teatro dei Costanti di 
Pisa,’ which has been recently discovered. 
It must be fairly old, for the theatre 
ceased to exist in 1822. The contents 
deal with the hours and length of per- 
formances, and with certain police regula- 
tions. But there is one statement in it 
of special interest. Directors, singers, 
and ballérines are forbidden to change, 
suppress, or add any air, any recitative, 
any dance figure, without having asked 
and obtained the consent of the inspector 
appointed to see that the rules are duly 
observed. If such a rule were in force at 
modern opera-houses, the inspectors would 
have endless work. Of great operas per- 
formed without any such changes the 
number could almost be counted on the 
fingers of one hand. 


SincE the discovery by Herr Paul Bekker 
of another Beethoven letter, evidently a 
continuation of the old three-part one to the 
“‘Immortal Beloved,” a fresh attempt has 
been made by Herr Max Unger to fix the 
date at which they were written. Herr Bekker 
in the first August number of Die Mustk 
believes it to be 1801; Herr Unger in the 
first September number of the same maga- 
zine contends for 1812. It would require 
much space properly to set forth the differ- 
ent conclusions to which these writers have 
come. But we should like to refer to one 
or two points. 


As regards the few bars of music with 
words in the new letter, Herr Bekker, as 
already mentioned, finds them quoted 
from the Quintet, Op. 29, which was com- 
posed, according to Beethoven’s own state- 
ment on the autograph, in 1801. Beethoven 
in the letter, before giving the music, 
writes: “A fairly good theme occurred to 
me ”’ (“‘ Ein nicht iibles Thema fiel mir an ”’), 
Herr Unger considers that may mean 
““while composing my string Quintet,” 
or that it ‘‘ has once again occurred to me.” 
Herr Bekker takes the first meaning, Herr 
Unger the second. The sentence, therefore, 
is capable of two explanations. 


Herr Unger remarks that it is open to 
question whether by the beginning of July 
Beethoven would have been already working 
at the finale, from which the quotation is 
made. The Sketch-Books, however, show 
in more than one place that Beethoven, 
while sketching one movement, was also 
~—— on a later one. Unfortunately no 
sketches of the Quintet, which might furnish 
some clue, have so far been discovered. 


Certain statements appearing in the three- 
section letter point, says Herr Unger, to 





Karlsbad as the place which Beethoven 
merely refers to as ‘“‘ K.,”’ and other details 
with regard to the roads taken by Esterhazy 
and Beethoven, as described in the letter, 
seem in favour of the date 1812. Again 
Herr Unger calls attention to the word 
““Generalissimus”’ in the new letter, a 
term which Beethoven used in his corre. 
spondence, beginning in 1814, with the 
Steiner firm, and which has not been found 
in any of his previous letters. Is it not, 
however, possible that it may occur in one 
or more letters hitherto undiscovered ? 


Herr Unger has no suggestion to offer 
concerning the person to whom the letters 
were addressed. Herr Bekker, like Schindler, 
believes it was Giulietta Guicciardi. But if 
the letters were written in 1812, she wag 
not the ‘“‘ Immortal Beloved.” 





PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEFE. 


Scx. Sunday League Concert, 7, Queen's Hall. 
Mon.-Sar. Promenade Concerts, 8, Queen's Hall. 
Mow.-Sar. (Afternoon and Evening). Pagliacci, Hippodrome. 








DRAMA 


—_—> 


‘MACBETH’ AT HIS MAJESTY’S. 


Str HERBERT TREE’S revival of ‘ Macbeth’ 
has many beauties of the austerer kind, 
and it conveys forcibly the sense of 
mystery and Fate; but, like the other 
Shakespearian production of the season, 
it makes of tragedy rather too long and 
dragging anentertainment. Our managers 
in their desire to do honour to the national 
poet are apt to sacrifice rush of action 
to pictorial illustration, and this tendency, 
associated as it often is with elocution 
that makes excessive use of the pause, 
while far from helpful even to comedy, 
is a serious disadvantage in tragedy, 
for tragedy, however sweepingly it may 
move, has to struggle against a natural 
prejudice. 


‘Macbeth’ suffers in this way at His 
Majesty’s. There is no extravagance of 
spectacle, but the solidity of the “ sets” 
necessitates intervals between scene and 
scene, and these, added to those between 
act and act, occupy the best part of an 
hour. It is true these intervals are 
bridged by entr’acte music, but none the 
less the attention of the audience is dis- 
tracted, and subjected to more strain 
than is necessary. The pictures provided 
combine happily impressiveness with sim- 
plicity. The vaulted room in which 
Lady Macbeth reads her husband’s letter 
—a room all stone, lighted by a single 
window that opens on a vista of Scotch 
mountain scenery—is an inspiration of the 
artist. Striking, too, is the scene of the 
courtyard, illuminated by torches and an 
open wood-fire, as well as the arrangement 
by which all the plotting of Macbeth 
and his wife starts from a turret door 
at the corner of the stage. Quaintness 


at any rate marks the device which 
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Lady Macbeth’s sleep-walking episode 
employs a steep staircase, up which she 
climbs, feeling her way along the wall, 
as she returns to her bedroom ; and there 
js something curiously eerie in the dimly 
lit heights and depths of the Witches’ 
scene. But a price has to be paid for 
the heaviness of such a setting, and that 
price is indicated in the statement that 
it takes at His Majesty’s four hours to 
present one of the shortest of Shakespeare’s 
plays. 

There can be no quarrelling with Sir 
Herbert Tree’s conception of the title- 
part, or the broad lines of his interpreta- 
tion. Possibly he over-emphasizes a 
little the dreamy and irresolute side of 
Macbeth at the expense of that of the 
soldier and man of action, making his 
hero lean too much on others; but if so, 
he does this less than Irving did. Horror 
of selfi—of the newly discovered possi- 
bilities of selfi—is what this Macbeth is 
constantly expressing, and Sir Herbert 
contrives often enough to give that 
idea by mere looks. Indeed, none of his 
best effects is obtained by loud declama- 
tion; where he uses most vocal effort 
and intensity, as in the encounter with 
Banquo’s ghost, he is not so effective as 
in the stare of horror with which Mac- 
beth meets his wife’s eyes after the King’s 
murder, or in the collapse of nerves with 
which he awaits the discovery of the 
crime. It should be added that other 
Macbeths have extracted more music out 
of the verse than Sir Herbert Tree does, 
and put more variety and pace into the 
acting, but none within the last two 
decades has been more thoughtful or 
imaginative. 

The burly Macduff of Mr. Bourchier 
makes a capital foil to Macbeth, and 
strikes the right notes of pathos and 
passion in the famous lament. Miss 
Violet Vanbrugh’s Lady Macbeth has 
already been seen at the Garrick, but is 
now considerably improved. The sing- 
song delivery has almost disappeared ; 
her voice has taken on here and there 
deeper and stronger tones; and she has 
fine moments both at the banquet and 
in the famous sleep-walking. But mag- 
netic power is not hers, or at least is only 
shown at rare intervals. Sound work is 
done by Mr. J. H. Barnes as Banquo; 
and Mr. Basil Gill makes all that is 
possible out of Malcolm’s slight part. 
The acting of other members of the cast 
does not call for special mention, though 
it is generally adequate. Throughout the 
company a quickened elocution would be 
advantageous. 


‘ROMEO AND JULIET’ AT THE 
NEW THEATRE. 


At last we have a young Juliet, not so very 
much exceeding in age, when differences 
of North and South are considered, the 
girl-child of her Nurse’s description. Miss 
Neilson-Terry is one of the youngest 
Juliets on record, and it is a pleasure for 
once not to have to make pretences, as 
one must when thirty or forty apes fifteen. 





She is a blonde, and, since fair hair is 
against the usual tradition, though there 
is the precedent of Ellen Terry’s light- 
coloured tresses, this drawback to illu- 
sion has to be set against the advantage 
of her youthful years and appearance. 
Moreover, Miss Neilson-Terry has a manner 
that is curiously mature for so new 
a recruit; despite the many pretty 
touches of girlishness which brighten her 
performance, she seems to be afraid at 
times to permit herself to be youthful. 
Regarding her task perhaps rather too 
seriously, conscious of the exacting nature 
of her part and the tax which its more 
strenuous scenes put upon the powers of 
even experienced interpreters, she has the 
air of one going through an ordeal, and 
shows a lack of spontaneity. 


Charm in abundance she has, imagina- 
tion of no slight range, talent which affords 
welcome surprises, as well as the uneven- 
nesses and mistakes inevitable in a novice ; 
but her attack is scarcely characterized by 
high spirits, and there is too much evidence 
of her having been drilled and coached for 
the occasion. 


Again, hers is essentially an English 
Juliet. She represents the nice type of 
modern English girl, healthy, cordial, 
impulsive, but cool-blooded, a girl to 
whom love is a matter of daydreams or a 
thing akin to religion rather than a con- 
suming passion. ‘There is no sex-abandon- 
ment about this Juliet. She murmurs 
her love-speeches with devotional earnest- 
ness, but with her love is not felt so much 
as imagined, is more of a wonder than a 
desire. So her rendering of the balcony 
scene is fanciful rather than lyrical, and 
exposes the artificiality of the conceits 
because they are never made to glow 
with the fervour of intense emotion. 
Lacking the temperament of a Juliet— 
the Latin temperament—she cannot give 
us acting that is more than acting. 

Strangely enough, she is most satisfying 
and impressive in the more tragic sections 
of the play. The parting with Romeo, 
the discovery of the Nurse’s capacity for 
treachery, and still more the potion scene, 
very thoughtfully treated, though the 
young actress is inclined now and then to 
rant and to shriek over-realistically— 
these represent the high-water mark of her 
achievement, and to be able to say that 
is to imply how considerable is her 
emotional equipment, and what promise 
she offers for the future. Her Juliet, 
though it is not Juliet at all as Shakespeare 
saw her, is a real advance on her Rosalind. 


On the whole, as the latest revival of 
‘Romeo and Juliet’ shows, your actor- 
manager is not your best “ producer.” 
He is naturally prejudiced in favour of 
securing a series of pictures, and again a 
series of “turns” for his “star” per- 
former. The pictures of old Verona we 
get at the New Theatre, set off as they 
are with handsome fifteenth-century cos- 
tumes, make a blaze of colour; but too 
much is sacrificed on their account, 
notably the pace of the tragedy. In 
order to provide elaborate sets, Mr. Fred 


| Terry has recourse to the tableau-curtain 





after every scene, with the result of long 
intervals, which cause the action to drag. 
Scenic delay necessarily involves cuts in 
the text, and Romeo is one of the worst 
sufferers from this policy of excision. 
His part has been reduced to one of second- 
ary importance, even his great speech in 
the tomb scene having been mercilessly 
handled. Thus Mr. Vernon Steel has been 
seriously handicapped. But his qualities 
and defects resemble those of his Juliet. 
His merits are that he is gallant and 
picturesque and young; his chief fault 
that he puts no real passion into his love- 
making. Necessarily the long harangues 
of the Friar have come under the knife. 
Mr. Fisher White is so genial and eloquent 
in the character that the limitation of his 
opportunities may be regretted. Mer- 
cutio was to have been played by Mr. 
Fred Terry. Illness prevented the arrange- 
ment, and a breezy substitute has been 
discovered in Mr. Louis Calvert. But 
the actor’s build is against him here, 
and his methods are scarcely light enough. 
He does good, sound work, so far as 
declamation and joviality go, but he does 
not suggest a wit, and he misses the 
imaginative appeal Mr. Esmond got in 
the death-scene. Miss Rosina Filippi’s 
Nurse is admirable at all points, broad, 
yet not too acid in humour; while 
the restoration of the Chorus, which 
employed happily on the opening night 
the elocution of Miss Julia Neilson, may 
be considered as a set-off against the 
many cuts. 

It would be scarcely correct to apply 
the word “ poetic ” to this revival; the 
tragedy is converted as it were into a 
bustling and sentimental romance. That 
this policy, however, pleases Mr. Terry’s 
patrons at the New is proved by the 
applause which followed every curtain- 
fall. 








THE GREEK DRAMA IN MUNICH, 


As in the past year (Atheneum, No. 4328, 
p- 432), an old Greek drama has been 
awakened to modern life by the energetic 
Prof. Max Reinhardt of Berlin in the big 
festival hall at Munich, transformed into an 
ancient theatre. Instead of the Sophoclean 
(Edipus Rex, who began last September 
his triumphal march from Munich through 
Germany, Austria, Hungaria, Russia, and 
Scandinavia, and will be represented in 
London in November in the translation of 
Prof. Gilbert Murray, with Prof. Reinhardt 
as manager, this year at Munich the 
‘Oresteia ’ of Aischylus illustrated the living 
force of the ancient drama. Prof. Rein- 
hardt made a great impression with Ats- 
chylus on the modern public by emphasiz- 
ing the action of the trilogy, the choruses 
producing effects by their mass—one thou- 
sand performers—not by their diction or 
their songs, which were reduced to @ mini- 
mum. In this manner the text of A’schylus 
has been violated more than once, although 
the translation of Karl Vollmdéller is good 
and true. For instance, out of a single 
verse of the chorus at the end of the ‘ Aga- 
memnon,’ v. 1667, 

odk, éav Saluwy Opéorny Seip dwevOdvy money, 
Reinhardt by innumerable repetitions of 
“Orestes the revenger’’ carries over the 
action to the ‘ Choephori.’ 
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The character of Clytemnestra, the vision 
of Cassandra, the two murders, the beginning 
of the madness of Orestes (admirably given 
by Alexander Moissy, who had only a rival 
in Mesdames Feldhammer and Eysoldt as 
Clytemnestra and Cassandra), were the 
striking points of the evening. There were 
pictures not only of unusual beauty (Clytem- 
nestra offering sacrifices with her maidens, 
the entry of Agamemnon, Pallas Athene 
heading the final procession), but also of 
strange terror and horror. Three hundred 
Eumenides in black himatia covered the 
ground of the darkened orchestra and the 
steps of the temple of Apollo. 


From an archeological standpoint these 
representations give evidence that an almost 
continual playing together of actors and 
chorus in an orchestra is not only possible, 
but also most effective. The representa- 
tions of the ‘Oresteia’ will be repeated 
at Munich half a dozen times, with the 
‘Orpheus’ of Offenbach following as the 
satyr play. These performances are given 
as “‘ Volksfestspiele ’’ (festival plays for the 
people), and, in fact, more than two 
thousand of the three thousand seats in 
the festival hall go at each representation 
to the trade-unions and guilds, to workmen, 
and teachers at so low a price as sixpence 
or a shilling. Max Maas. 








Bramatic Gossip. 


Next Saturday the Globe opens with 
Frantz Fonson and Fernand Wicheler’s 
comedy ‘Le Mariage de Mile. Beulemans,’ 
which, after eighteen months’ run in Paris, 
has recently been played throughout France 
and Belgium. The three principal parts 
will be performed by Mlle. Gilberte Legrand, 
M. Jacque, and M. Jules Berry. The scene 
is Brussels, and the quaint manner in which 
the Flemish population of Belgium speak 
— is part of the entertainment of the 
play. 


On the 2lst inst. Mr. Cyril Maude will 
roduce a new version in three acts of 
Rip van Winkle’ by Austin Strong. Mr. 

Maude will play the part of Rip van Winkle, 
and the cast will also include Miss Wini- 
fred Emery. Music has been specially com- 
posed by Mr. John Ansell, and the effects of 
mystery are to be supervised by Mr. Maske- 
lyne and Mr. Devant. 


Messrs. SKEFFINGTON will publish this 
month a volume of one-act plays by Mr. 
Cosmo Hamilton, under the title ‘ Short 
Plays for Small Stages.’ There are five 
plays in all, suitable for performance by 
amateurs. 


Messrs. CoNSTABLE are publishing for 
Mr. Maurice Baring ‘The Grey Stocking, 
and other Plays,’ the dramas unnamed in 
the title being ‘The Green Elephant’ and 
“A Double Game,’ the piece we noticed 
recently in The English Review. 


They also announce ‘ Romeo and Juliet,’ 
Vol. I. of “The Westminster Shakespeare,” 
arranged for reading by Dr. J. W. Mackail, 
with a glossary of obsolete words and phrases. 


Messrs. DENT have in hand ‘ Shakespeare : 
a@ Study,’ by Mr. Darrell Figgis, in which 
the author hopes to break new ground. 


To “Everyman’s Library” the same 
publishers will shortly add a second volume 
of ‘Ibsen’s Plays,’ translated by Mr. R. 





Farquharson Sharp. It will contain 
‘Warriors at Helgoland,’ ‘Ghosts,’ and ‘ An 
Enemy of the People.’ 


Pror. W. A. Nertson has collected, under 
the title of ‘The Chief Elizabethan Drama- 
tists,’ thirty well-known plays in chrono- 
logical order from Lyly to Shirley. The 
volume will contain the best texts available, 
variant readings and notes, and short 
biographies and bibliographies, and will be 
published by Messrs. Cassell. 
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—L. S.—Received. 
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pictures, &c. 
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With Maps and over 100 Illustrations. Royal 8vo, 
400 pp. 15s. net. [Ready September 13. 


ENFIELD: 

An Illustrated Historical, Statistical, ang 

Topographical Account of the Urban District, 
By CUTHBERT WILFRID WHITAKER, 
M.A. (Captain, 3rd Battalion, the King’s 
(Liverpool) Regt. ) 





MASTERS OF LITERATURE, 
With Portrait. Crown 8vo, 33 6d. net each. 
NEW VOLUME. [Ready September I3. 
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A Selection of the finest Passages from his 
Works, chosen and arranged, with Editorial 
Connections and a Biographical Critical Intro- 
duction, by SIDNEY LOW. 





Illustrated by the Author. Demy 8vo, 83s. 6d. net. 


[Ready September 13, 


A PHILADELPHIA LAWYER 
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By THOMAS LEAMING, of the Phila- 
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a simple narrative of impressions produced upon 
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London. 





Small 8vo, 2s. [Ready September 13. 

A BRIEF FOR ANIMAL 
IMMORTALITY. 

By WALTER CLIFFORD MELLER, M.A. 

8.C.L. 

In this volume the author has endeavoured as 

succinctly as possible to state the reasons drawn 
from psychology, natural religion and revealed, 


for the belief in a doctrine of survival after death 
of the sub-human creation. 


THE CORRESPONDENCE 

OF JONATHAN SWIFT. 
Edited by F. ELRINGTON BALL, Litt.D. 
With an Introduction by the Right Rev. the 
BISHOP OF OSSORY. To be completed 
in 6 vols. 10s. 6d. net each. 

Vol. I, Now Ready. Vol. II. Ready Septem- 
ber 20. 








In 5 vols. 4to, 21s. net each; or in half-morocco, 
: 3ls. 6d. net each. 


BRYAN'S 
DICTIONARY OF 
PAINTERS AND 

ENGRAVERS. 


A New Edition, Revised and Enlarged under the 
supervision of 
GEORGE C. WILLIAMSON, Litt.D., 
Assisted by a large staff of Specialists. 
With 500 Illustrations, roi 40 Photogravure 
ates. 


‘The five volumes will no doubt take rank 
amongst the standard publications of the twentieth 
century.” —Studio. 
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Duckworth & Co.’s Early 


Autumn Announcements. 





A NEW EDITION ILLUSTRATED IN COLOUR. 


THE ROADMENDER. 


By MICHAEL FAIRLESS. With 8 Coloured Plates reproduced from 
Oil Paintings by E. W. WAITE. Mounted, with decorative borders. 
The text has been reset for this edition. Cover design in gold. Extra 
cloth, gilt top, in box, 7s. 6d. net. 


*.* A large paper edition on imitation hand-made ore will also be 


issued, limited to 350 copies. With Illustrations, moun on vellum and 


borders in gold. Bound in white buckram, in slip case, 15s. net. 


The various editions of ‘ The Roadmender,’ as follows, are still supplied. 
Grown 8vo, illustrated by Line Drawings, 5s. net ; velvet calf yapp, 5s. net ; 
limp lambskin, 38. 6d. net. Cloth, with designed end papers, 2s. 6d. net. 


ANEW BOOK OF ANIMAL LIFE BY CHARLES LIVINGSTON BULL, 
Illustrator of ‘ The Kindred of the Wild,’ &c. 


UNDER THE ROOF OF THE JUNGLE. 


A Book of Animal Life in the Guiana Wilds. With 60 Full-Page 
Plates, and many other Drawings from Life by the Author. Uniform 
with CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS’S ‘ Kindred of the Wild,’ ‘ Red Fox,’ 
&c. 68. net. 


A NEW VOLUME OF ESSAYS BY FORD MADOX HUEFFER. 


THE CRITICAL ATTITUDE. 


Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


SIR, SAID DR. JOHNSON. 


By H. C. BIRON. Selections from Boswell’s ‘Life of Johnson,’ 
arranged under comprehensive headings. Demy 8vo, 6s. net. 


THE WORKS OF MAN: 
A Study of the Creative Art of the World. 
By L. MARCH PHILLIPPS. Large crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


A YEAR OF STRANGERS. 
Sketches of People and Things in Italy, Persia, Baku, &c. 
By YOI PAWLOWSKA. Square crown 8vo, 5s, net. 


THE ROMANCE OF NICE. 
By J. D. F. LOVELAND. With Illustrations. 


GEORGE W. SMALLEY’S NEW VOLUME OF REMINISCENCES. 


ANGLO-AMERICAN MEMORIES. | Second Series. 
By GEORGE W. SMALLEY. With a Photogravure Portrait. 
Uniform with the Author’s previous volume. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. 
net. 


Large crown 8vo. 


STUDIES IN THEOLOGY. 


Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. neta Volume. New Volumes, 


CHRISTIAN THOUGHT TO THE REFORMATION. 


By HERBERT B. WORKMAN, M.A. D.Litt., Principal of the Westminster 
Training College. 


THE CHRISTIAN HOPE. A Study in the Doctrine of 


the Last sage. By W. ADAMS BROWN Ph.D. D.D., Professor of Theology 
in the Union College, New York. 


SIX NECESSARY THINGS FOR A CHRISTIAN TO 


KNOW. By the Rev. Canon JOSEPH HAMMOND, LL.B. 


BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 
JACK GOLDIE; or, the Boy Who Knew Best. By 


CHARLES E. BROOKFIELD. Illustrated by A. E. JACKSON, with Frontispiece 
in Colour. Crown 8vo, designed cloth, 320 pages, 58. 


MORE ABOUT THE TWINS IN CEYLON. By 


B. SYDNEY WOOLF. [Illustrated in Colour and Line by A. E. JACKSON. Square 
crown 8vo, 1s. 6d. net. 


THE MAGIC DRAGON. By Bartow: S. Harvey. [Illustrated 


in Colour and Line by HARRY ROUNTREE. lz. 6d. net. 


THE FOUR GLASS BALLS. By S. H. Hamer. [Illustrated 


in Colour and Line by HARRY ROUNTREE. 1s. 6d. net. 


THE REASON WHY. 


By ELINOR GLYN. 


With a Frontispiece in Colour. Coloured Wrapper. 


A STRING OF BEADS. 


By JITTIE HORLICK. [Illustrated in Colour. 6s. 


IN THE WEST WIND. 


By A. B. LE SAGE. 6s. 


‘NO SURRENDER. 


By CONSTANCE ELIZABETH MAUD. 6s. 


WHOLLY WITHOUT MORALS. 


(A Romance of Indo-Burman Life.) By SHIVAY DINGA. 6s. 


THE BREATH OF THE DESERT. 


By E. CLAYTON EAST. With a Frontispiece in Colour. 6s, 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE POPULAR LIBRARY OF ART.—(Very fully illustrated. 


The entire Series, 21 volumes, will be issued in a new style, stiff boards, gilt, gilt top, 
1s. net, with an illustrated wrapper. 


The following titles can be had in special yapp binding, boxed, 3s. 6d. net. 


WHISTLER. BOTTICELLI. ROSSETTI. 
ENGLISH WATER-COLOUR PAINTERS. 
WATTS, and RAPHAEL. 


The Series, 21 volumes, can also be had in limp leather, 2s. 6d. net a volume ; and in 
cloth, 2s. net a volume. 


THE LIBRARY OF ART,—Pott 4to, 5s. net. New Volumes. 


22 Volumes Now Reaay. 


MICHAEL ANGELO. By Sir Cuartzs Horroyp. 


Edition. 52 Illustrations, 


THE SCHOOL OF FERRARA. By Epmunp C. Garpyer. 


50 Illustrations. 


THE SCHOOL OF SEVILLE. 


50 Illustrations. 


THE READERS’ LIBRARY. —2:. 6d. net a Volume. New Volumes. 


20 Volumes Now Ready. 


New 


By Senor SEnTENACH. 


ESTO PERPETUA., (Algerian Studies and Impressions.) By 


H. BELLOC. With Coloured Frontispiece and 5 Illustrations by the Author. 
VILLA RUBEIN, and other Stories. By Jonny Gatsworray. 
THE HEART OF THE COUNTRY. 


HUEFFER. 


THE SOUL OF LONDON. By Forp Mapvox Hverrer. 
THE SPIRIT OF THE PEOPLE. By Forp Manox Houerrer. 
AFTER LONDON. 
THE HILLS AND THE VALE. By Ricuarp Jerrenizs, 
THE BETTESWORTH BOOK. By Georce Bourne. A 


companion volume to ‘ Memoirs of a Surrey Labourer.’ 


By Forp Mapox 


By RicHArD JEFFERIES. 


THE ROADMENDER SERIES. 


10 Volumes Now Ready. 2s. 6d. net a Volume. New Volume. 


PILGRIM MAN. By W. Scorr Parmer. A companion volume 
to ‘The Roadmender.’ With designed End Papers. 2s. 6d. net. 


MARIAMNE. A Dramatic Poem. By T. Srurcze Moore. 
Boards, 2s. net. 


A SICILIAN IDYLL. A Dramatic Poem. 


MOORE. Boards, 2s. net. 


By T. Srurece 








London: DUCKWORTH & 


CO. Covent Garden, W.C. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES: 


A MEDIUM OF INTERCOMMUNICATION FOR 
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THIS WEEK’S NUMBER (price 4d.) CONTAINS :— 


NOTES :—James Harrison, Painter and Architect—F. J. Skill, an Unappreciated Artist—Urban V.’s Family Name—Elizabethan Plays in Manuscript— 
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his head ”—Oliver Cromwell’s Wife: Bourchier Family—‘‘ Sevecher ”—Baker Family of Sissinghurst—Authors Wanted—St. Esprit—E. Lister: 
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‘Third Motion of the Earth "—Cardinal Allen—Grand Sharri Tephlia—Moory-Ground—‘“‘ Make a long arm ”—Cowper on Langford—‘ Vive 
la Belge ”—‘ Ingoldsby ’’ Rebus—Deeds and Abstracts of Title—The Vicar of Wakefield—‘“‘ Bed of roses ””—Overing Surname—Club Etranger— 
Barry O’Meara— Washington Irving’s ‘Sketch-Book’—Sir John Arundel—Bibles with Curious Readings—Grinling Gibbons—Brisbane Family— 
‘* Apssen counter ”—Lord Chief Justice and the Sheriff—Reynolds’s Pocket-Books—‘‘ Wimple.” 

NOTES ON BOOKS :—‘A Dictionary of Oriental Quotations ’—Reviews and Magazines. 


Booksellers’ Catalogues. 


NOW READY. 





GENERAL INDEXES. 


Price 10s. 6d. net. 
THE FOLLOWING ARE STILL IN STOCK :— 
GENERAL INDEX, 


THE TENTH SERIES sro 
GENERAL INDEX.|" ‘surmsemms . .. 060 


GENERAL INDEX, 

*SEVENTH SERIES _... - © 6 6 
GENERAL INDEX, 

*EIGHTH SERIES 6 6 0 


* For Copies by post an additional Threepence is charged. 


Co t& 
Oo & 
oO 


Being an Index to the Twelve Volumes 
issued between 1904-1909. 


WITH INTRODUCTION BY THE EDITOR. 


This Index contains, in addition to the usual Index 








of Subjects, the Names and Pseudonyms of Writers, 
with a list of their Contributions. The number of 
constant Contributors exceeds eleven hundred. The 
Publishers reserve the right of increasing the price 
of the volume at any time. The number printed is 
limited, and the type has been distributed. 


Free by post, 10s. 11d. 





GENERAL INDEX, 


+ NINTH SERIES 010 6 
With Introduction by JOSEPH KNIGHT, F.S.A. 


+ This Index is double the size of previous ones, as it 
contains, in addition to the usual Index of Subjects, the Names and 
Pseudonyms of Writers, with a List of their Contributions. The 
number of constant Contributors exceeds eleven hundred. The 
Publishers reserve the right of increasing the price of the volume 
at any time. The number printed is limited, and the type has 
been distributed. 
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NOW _ READY. Shipping. 


SHAKESPEARE’S =| Senne 














Mail and Passenger Services. 





The Tragical History of EGYPT, INDIA, CHINA, JAPAN, AUSTRALASIA, &e, 
HAMLET | eee EASTERN PORTS. 











Prince of Denmark. p & Pleasure Cruises | 


From LONDON. 


EDITED BY SYDNEY HUMPHRIES. | By the new Durbar 8.8. “MALOJA,” 12,600 tone. 


| LISBON, TENERIFFE, MADEIRA | Cr. X.—Sept.23 to Oct.12. 


| Fares from 16 Guineas. 


9 | By the Steam Yacht “VECTIS.” 
| DALMATIA, VENIOR, OORFU, #0. (Ne 8—Sep. Sto Oct. 7 | 
| *OONSTANTINOPLE, GREECE,&0. | No. $—Oet. 12toNow. 4 | 
+ From mene > and sea connections } 


A REOPAGITICA Fa ondon). 
H e—Cruise 8 from 25 Gne.- 8 from 20 Gna. | 
PRINTED FOR SYDNEY HUMPHRIES. ' Illustrated Programme free by post. | 


P&O Offices { Northumberland Avene” } London. 














Editions de Luxe. Uniformly bound in Parma Violet Cloth. Price 1os. each net. 














Very Poe produced.”—Sfectator. 
7 “We therefore hope that these exquisite examples of typography will sell widely and rapidly.’ 
Fo. n. Review. 





SPECIAL NOTE.—The whole of the profit derived from the sale of Hamlet will be Magazines, &r. 


devoted to the Shakespeare National Theatre; and of the Areopagitica to the HE BUILDER (founded 1842), 4, Catherine 
Street, London, W.C., SEPTEMBER 8, contains :— 


London Library 
CIVICS AND THE ARCHITECT. 
THE STORY OF THE BRIDGK-V llustrated) 
" r r 6 ST¢ B I1GEK.—V. (illustrated). 
A. & C. BLACK, 4, Soho Square, London, W. THE MUSEO BARRACOO, ROME (illustrated). 
STOCKPORT POLICE COURTS COMPETITION (wit 


Dilueteas tio 
THE ROYAL SOM MISSION ON pd Aen DISPOSAL. 
MONTHLY REVIEW OF CONSTRUCT 
THE ote OF THE COMMITT bE NON REINFORCED 


CON 
SOME CONTINENTAL IDEAS OF SLATING (illustrated 
73 BoLDINe TR. 
T WORKMEN 5 ; COMPENSATION CASES. 
INCREMENT ¥ YALURF. 
CONCRETE PLANT FOR COLD WEATHER 
BILL RELATING TO LABOUR DISPUT&8. 
meet 
DINGTON CHURCH, TS. 
Ee HALL, BRONZE CHAIN SUPPORTS 
KING EDWARD ment AS wares BALING. 
BRIDGE AT COLOGNE AND SION BRIDGE. 
HACKNEY INFIRMARY— NADDITIO ONS 


At Office as above (4d., by post 43d.), and of all 
Newsagents. 























“VIRGIN IA CIGARETTES 


For ACIDITY OF THE STOMACH. 


John Player & Sons beg to draw the attention of } For HEARTBURN AND HEADACHE. 
connoisseurs to “PERFECTOS” No. 2 Cigarettes, ' For GOUT AND INDIGESTION. 


They are distinguished by a superb delicacy, the result 


of a matchless blend of the finest Virginia Tobacco. Di N N e FO RD’S 

“PERFECTOS” No. 2 Cigarettes are hand 
made and are on sale at the following prices: M AGNE Ss] A 

e 

10 FOR 6d. 50 FOR 2/6 

20 1/- 100 , 4/9 FOR SOUR ERUCTATIONS AND BILIOUS 


“PERFECTOS FINOS” are a larger Cigarette of the AFFECTIONS. THE SAFEST AND MOST EFFECTIVE 
same quality. APERIENT FOR REGULAR USE. 


The Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain & Ireland), Ltd. y IMPORTANT NOTICE 
io s 


























In consequence of numerous imitations purchasers must 
see that “ Dinneford & Co.” is on every bottle and label. 














Reviews of MR. WELLS ON THE SHORT | (yy>nbcnttctmsteat nada 


Breath, Indigestion, Diarrhoea, &c, 


NEXT WEEK’S ATHENAUM will contain BRAGG ITV al 


STORY, and the VICTORIA COUNTY MPNPREVENT MANY GAN, ILLNESS, 
Sold by all Chemists and Stores, Biscuit 2y 


HISTORY: HAMPSHIRE, VOL. IV., AND Potreee See 
LANCASHIRE, VOL. IV. Jikan pee 








. L. Bragg, Ld. «4, Wigmore St., Londen 
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Smith, Elder & Co.’s First Announcements 





My Naval Career and Travels. [Ready September 21. 


By Admiral of the Fleet the Rt. Hon. Sir EDWARD H. SEYMOUR, G.C.B. O.M., &c. _ Frontis- 

piece, Portrait in Photogravure, and 8 pages of Half-Tone Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

*.* Admiral Seymour hopes that his Memoirs will be read by young naval officers, who may be interested 

to see the changes in what is probably the finest profession in the world, viz., the British Navy. 


A Life of Edward Earl of Clarendon. 


By Sir HENRY CRAIK, K.C.B. M.P., Author of ‘English Prose Selections,’ ‘A Century of 
Scottish History,’ &c. With 2 Portraits in Photogravure and 16 pages of Half-Tone Illustrations. 

Small demy 8vo, 2 vols. 21s. net. [Ready September 21. 

*,* After tracing the development of Clarendon’s character the author describes the part he took in the 
Parliamentary struggles which preceded, and in the political discussions which accompanied the Civil War. 
The object of the book is to vindicate the consistency of Clarendon’s political ideals, and his title to a high 
place in the roll of British statesmen. 


A Concordance to the Poems of 


William Wordsworth. [Ready Saptensler 21. 


Edited for the Concordance Society by Prof. LANE COOPER, Assistant Professor of the English 
Language and Literature in Cornell University. Demy 4to, gilt top, £2 2s. net. 
* * A large and important work, furthered by the American Concordance Society, which must be 
indispensable to students of English Literature. 


Chawton Manor and its Owners: a Family History. 


By WILLIAM AUSTEN LEIGH, Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge, Author of ‘ Augustus 
Austen Leigh, Provost of King’s College, Cambridge: a Record of College Reform,’ and 
MONTAGU GEORGE KNIGHT, of Chawton. With several Portraits in Photogravure and 
numerous Illustrations. Crown 4to, 21s. net. [Jz September. 
*,*" Chawton is known to the literary world as the home of Jane Austen. The authors’ research among 
original documents depicts for the reader centuries of family and local history, and gives contemporary side- 
lights on larger events, such as the defence of Chichester. 


Two Visits to Denmark. 


By EDMUND GOSSE, LL.D., Author of ‘ Father and Son,’ ‘ History of Modern Literature,’ ‘ Life 
of Sir Thomas Browne.’ Large post 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. [ Shortly. 
*,* Mr. Gosse has endeavoured in this volume to convey an impression of the moral and intellectual aspect 
of one of the smallest, but one of the most cultivated countries of Europe, as he saw it nearly forty years ago. 


Hannah More. sails 
By ANNETTE M. B. MEAKIN, Author of ‘A Ribbon of Iron,’ ‘In Russian Turkestan,’ &c. 
With a Photogravure Portrait and 8 Portraits in Half-tone. Demy 8vo, 14s. net. 
*.* Although Hannah More’s name is familiar to every person of education, it is probable that not 
many readers could give off-hand a list of her writings, or even an intelligible account of her life and friend- 
ships. Miss Meakin’s volume will, therefore, fill a gap. 


A Homeward Mail: 


Being the Letters of Col. Johnstone from India. 
By POWELL MILLINGTON, Author of ‘ To Lhassa at Last.’ Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. net. 


[Zn September. 





NEW EDITION IN ONE VOLUME, WITH A NEW PREFACE. 


Paul the Minstrel, and other Stories. [im September. 


Reprinted from ‘ THE HILL OF TROUBLE’ and ‘ THE ISLES OF SUNSET.’ By ARTHUR C. 
BENSON, Author of ‘The Upton Letters,’ ‘ From a College Window,’ &c. Large post 8vo, 7S. 6d. net. 


THREE NEW 6/- NOVELS. 


TIMES: *‘ \ THOROUGHLY READABLE AND WELL DEVISED STORY.” 


The Lost Iphigenia. By AGNES and EGERTON CASTLE. 


Ladies’ Field.—** The novel is clear cut like a cameo; extraordinarily spirited, and it is developed with 
a warmth and sincerity that holds the reader.” 
World.—*‘ Thrilling adventures, cross-currents in the stream of love, and a happy ending.” 


Master Christopher. By Mrs. HENRY DE LA PASTURE (LADY CLIFFORD). 


SECOND IMPRESSION. 


Daily Telegraph.—** The treatment and characterization are such that in the long book there is not a 
word too much, not a moment when one desires something more to happen...... It will make many new friends 
and not fail to charm the old ones,” 


The Courtier Stoops. By Sir JAMES H. YOXALL, M.P. 





STANLEY J. WEYMAN’S 
COMPLETE WORKS. 


“TI think I have told all the tales I have to 











tell. I should not care to go on writing till 





critics begin to hint that I was repeating 
myself, and the public was beginning to feel 
that it had had enough of me.” —Mr. Srantzy 
J. Weyman, in an interview. Vide The Book- 
man, August, 1908. 

Messrs. SMITH, ELDER & CO. have 
pleasure in announcing that, by arrange- 
ment with the respective Publishers, they 
have in preparation, 














On thin paper, to range with the thin paper edition 
of HENRY SETON MERRIMAN’s Novels, an 


AUTHOR’S COMPLETE 
EDITION 


In 20 Volumes. Small crown 8vo, 
price 28. each net in cloth and 3s. net in leather, 


STANLEY J. WEYMAN’S 
NOVELS. 


WITH AN INTRODUCTION IN THE FIRST 
VOLUME BY MR. WEYMAN. 

The volumes will be issued in the chronological 
order of their first publication, seven volumes appear- 
ing together in October, 1911, seven in November, 
and the remaining six volumes early in December. 








CONTENTS OF THE VOLUMES. 


Vol. 
1. THE HOUSE OF THE WOLF. 
2. THE NEW RECTOR. 
3. THE STORY OF FRANCIS CLUDDE. 
4. A GENTLEMAN OF FRANCE. 
5. THE MAN IN BLACK. 
6. UNDER THE RED ROBE. 
7. MY LADY ROTHA. 
8. MEMOIRS OF A MINISTER OF FRANCE. 
g. THE RED COCKADE., 
10. SHREWSBURY. 
11. THE CASTLE INN. 
12, SOPHIA. 
13. COUNT HANNIBAL. 
14. IN KINGS’ BYWAYS. 
15. THE LONG NIGHT. 
16. THE ABBESS OF VLAYE. 
17, STARVECROW FARM. 
18. CHIPPINGE. 
19. LAID UP IN LAVENDER. 
20. THE WILD GEESE. 





Author of ‘ The Romany Stone,’ ‘ The Wander Years,’ ‘ Chateau Royal,’ &c. [Shortly. 








London: SMITH, ELDER & CO. 15, Waterloo 








Editorial Communications should be addressed to“ THE ~EDITOR”—Adverti ts and Busi 





*,* Prospectus post jree on application. 


Place, S.W. 


SSS 





Letters to“ THE PUBLISHERS”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.O. 


‘Pablished Weekly by JOHN C. FRANC'3 andJ EDWARD FRANCISat Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C., and Printed by J. EDWARD FRANCIS, Atheneum Press, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, B.0 
Agents for Scotland, Messrs. WILLIAM GREEN & SONS and JOHN MENZIES & CO., Lrp. Edinburgh.—Saturday, September 9 1911. 
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